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INTERLUDE IN THE MASQUE. 


THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 


CHAPTER XVIIIL—THE MASQUE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


THE masque was a greater favourite with the Spanish 
populace than the drama, because, being generally 
performed in the open air, it accorded with the 
genius of the national sports, and was in a manner 
free to all. It was also a favourite with the managers 
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| and getters-up of festivities, civic or courtly, because 
it required no scenery, a matter in which Spanish 
theatres were particularly defective down to a much 
later period. A mask for the face, from-which the 
performance probably took its name, an appropriate 
costume for each character, or what was considered 
such, and a tent in some convenient corner to 
facilitate appearance and retirement, being the only 
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requisites for stage effect. Moreover, in skilful hands 
it afforded the best opportunities for the more than 
oriental worship of royalty which prevailed in Spain 
at the time, and for flattering the overweening and 
somewhat stupid pride of the nation. The masque 
of the Tagus, with which Toledo welcomed 
the wooden Philip, was admirably adapted to both 
purposes. Such thunders of applause had not been 
heard in the Zocodover since the great bull-fight 
given on St. John’s day after the taking of Antwerp. 
Such bravos and waving of fans had rarely taken 
place in the court circle. The king himself gave 
signs of approbation—it was said to be one of the 
three times in which his Catholic Majesty was seen 
to smile in the course of his lively existence. The 
composition was ordered to be printed by the royal 
press in Alcala ; and the poet was promised a pension, 
but he never gotit. Such a masque, strange as it may 
seem to us, was in keeping with the tastes of that age. 

In the first act an ancient appeared in a Spanish 
cloak and hat. He informed the audience that he 
had quitted Paradise expressly to visit Spain, but had 
found nothing changed there since his time, till he 
came to Toledo and beheld King Philip and his 
court, a sight so far exceeding anything in the land 
he had left, that it was not in his power to think ef 
returning. Thereupon four angels in white satin 
hose and doublets, with wings made of ostrich and 
peacock’s feathers at their backs, came out of the 
tent and laid hold on our first father, declaring that 
he must come back to Paradise forthwith, and that 
they had been commanded not to look at the estrado 
lest the temptation to remain might prove too much 
for them, and the ancient was removed, loudly ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘ Let me stay yet a moment to gaze on the 
king of Spain.” 

In the second act, St. Leocadia, the patroness of 
Toledo, appeared in a gilt comb at least ten inches 
above her head, and a black silk mantilla, with the 
Cid, its first aleaide, in full armour. The lady set 
forth that her mistress Santa Maria, having heard 
accounts of the power and glory of King Phili and 
the Spanish nation too marvellous to be believed, had 
sent her and her squire, the Cid, to inquire if there was 
any truth in them ; that they had traversed the land, 
east, west, north, and south, and found all the reports 
confirmed ; but when they came to Toledo, they dis- 
covered that rumour had fallen far short of the 
reality. Then the Cid, in a loud voice and knightly 
terms, challenged all the powers of darkness to mortal 
combat for the faith of Spain, and the honour of its 
invincible monarch, and was immediately answered by 
cries of sufficient unearthliness from a convenient 
cellar, ‘‘We cannot appear. Oh, Cid, we cannot 
appear in the presence of the pious King Philip ;” 
whereupon St. Leocadia assured the audience that 
Spain needed no defence, temporal or spiritual; for 
nations and demons alike trembled at the frown of 
her king. 

The third act was entirely occupied by the Tagus 
—a figure dressed in blue, and crowned with all 
the water plants that could be found in that warm 
and dry season of the year. He recited a long speech 
concerning the rulers, champions, and saints he had 
seen upon his banks for two thousand years, some of 
them fabulous and some historical, but not one of 
them worthy to be compared with the paragon of kings, 
whom having seen, he would now retire contented to 
his bed for two thousand years more. 

These distinguished parts were played by actors of 
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the first celebrity, retained for the great occasion ; 
but the intervals between the acts were given up to 
desultory and unemployed performers, clowns, jug- 
glers, and gipsies, who amused the audience after 
their various fashions for such stray coins as the rich 
or liberal pleased to fling to them. But except their 
tricks were very surprising, or their music very good, 
nobody paid them the least attention; friends were 
chatting, gallants were ogling, courtships which had 
the approbation of families were being carried on 
even on the estrado. 

Don Adolpho took his station behind Rosada’s 
chair. He was a fair specimen of what the higher 
ranks of Spanish youth were rapidly becoming under 
the operation of idleness and formality and the tuition 
of monks and Jesuits; indolent, sickly, and old before 
the time, he had none of the generous impulses of 
life’s spring-time, none of its romantic dreams and 
lofty though vain aspirations; but he had a con- 
siderable share of its follies and vices, little capacity 
for anything except cunning and deceit, and a 
mighty opinion of himself. The rare beauty of 
Rosada de Valdez had caught his languid fancy. 
His relations had given him to understand—for they 
could not trust Don Adolpho with the whole of the 
secret—that she had somehow a chance of getting a 
handsome dowry ; while he had no patrimony to look 
to but the church. And from the vows it required: 
Don Adolpho shrunk, for kept they must be under 
the supervision of his decorous and clerical relatives. 
With the instinctive perception of character which 
each sex seems to exercise regarding the other, he 
knew almost at first sight that the orphan daughter 
of the condemned Lorenzo would not be won without 
wooing, even by the son of the grand inquisitor ; so 
Don Adolpho set himself to making an impression 
on her heart with the most approved weapons of 
Spanish gallantry. He made no allusion to their 
meeting on the Alameda. There was something 
about that transaction he did not eare to remember, 
and something he did not perfectly understand ; to 
wit, the handsome cavalier who had come so 
promptly to the reseue. Don Adolpho had that sub- 
ject to investigate, being a true Castilian in the mat- 
ter of jealousy. But he dropped a few hints about 
the sight of beauty suddenly overcoming a man’s 
reason and making him forget good manners, by way 
of apology for his own impertinence to the unpro- 
tected girls whose position he did not happen to 
know at the time. Phen he lamented the decline of 
chivalry. If the masque had only been a tourna- 
ment, that he might enter the lists with lance in rest 
to maintain Rosada’s beauty against all comers! If 
it had only been a bull-fight, that he might have 
become a matadore for her sake, and won her smiles 
at the peril of his life, as more than one hidalgo of 
his house had done in former generations! but the 
tame, dull times in which he had the misfortune to 
live gave a man no chance of displaying either his 
love or his prowess. 

Don Adolpho was going on in this exalted strain. 
Rosada had listened to him at first with cold civility. 
She would have preferred his room to his company, 
but he was Dona Constanza’s nephew. Yet there was 
such a contrast between the poor puny appearance 
of the young man and his martial longings that she 
could not help being entertained ; and, alas! for the 
shortsightedness of human policy, both the don and 
his observant relations believed that things were pro- 
ceeding as well as they could wish, when the atten- 
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tion of the whole party, as well as that of the 
audience, was attracted by a pair of performers who 
had stepped into the arena as the second recess was 
drawing to its close. 

Their faces were masked, a common device with 
gay young men who wished to take part in such per- 
formances, either for the frolic’s sake, or that of some 
fair lady. Such youths every one judged the new 
comers to be, and sundry guesses were made regard- 
ing their rank and families. The one was a tall and 
robust but finely-proportioned man; the other was 
comparatively small and slender, but still more ele- 
gantly formed. The costume they had chosen was 
well fitted to set off their natural advantages. It was 
that of the Zincali, or gipsy beau, the most ancient 
fashion of that wandering people, and now scarcely 
to be seen among them, even in Spain. The yellow 
shirt, said to be dyed with saffron in the manner of 
the Irish Celts ; the scarlet doublet, without sleeves, 
embroidered with silver thread and trimmed with 
silver lace ; the white hose, short blue mantle, and 
turban-like cap of black velvet, with bands of gold, 
gave a singular but picturesque effect to their graceful 
figures; which was rather heightened by the embossed 
girdle, with a pouch at one side, and a richly-inlaid 
scabbard, with a Zincali knife in it, at the other, and 
by the mandera, a sort of miniature dulcimer, then 
an antiquated instrument, and now scarcely to be 
found, which each man carried in his left hand. The 
taller of the two leant against one of the pillars of 
the amphitheatre, and lightly touched the strings ; 
the other advanced to the foot of the estrado, and 
after a humble obeisance to the throne, commenced 
a poetical oration to the effect that he and his com- 
panion were princes of the Zincali race, and had 
come from the uttermost end of Egypt, on the borders 
of Prester John’s country— at present too well 
known to the British tax-payer as Abyssinia—in 
search of the ladies of their destiny, concerning whom 
a famous astrologer of Memphis had informed them 
that they were to be found in the dominions of the 
most puissant King Philip of Spain, and wooed by 
certain melodies, which the pilgrims of love now 
craved leave to sing. ‘This speech, so much in the 
taste of the age, and in accordance with the popular 
ideas regarding the origin of the race without a home, 
was highly applauded, especially by the younger 
part of the audience. It pleased his wooden majesty 
so well that he nodded assent from the throne, and 
the gipsy prince forthwith began an old song, com- 
mon enough in the city and hill country of Cordova, 
but hardly known in the Castiles, “It was the 
shepherd’s daughter that stole my heart away.” 

Rosada had heard it many a time sung in the 
streets of La Moreria by shepherd boys from the 
mountains, and silk-gatherers coming home from 
the mulberry groves. A simple tender strain in the 
soft dialect of the south, sung by a fine clear tenor 
voice, and accompanied by the antiquated but ex- 
pressive mandera, it had a powerful effect upon the 
whole assembly, and made the young girl forget 
for a moment Don Adolpho, his noble aunt, and even 
the presence of royalty. Surely Gulinda would re- 
member it! She glanced at her waiting gentle- 
woman; but Gulinda had neither eyes nor ears for 
anybody but the singer; her attention was riveted 
on him, and so was Rosada’s now. There was 
something in his quick and graceful movements, 
in his light elastic figure, by which, in spite of his 
mask and gipsy costume, she recognised the hand- 
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some cavalier of the Alameda. As the conviction 
flashed on her mind, his song came to an end, and as 
his hand quitted the strings of the mandera, she saw 
him make a sign which Gulinda had told her at the 
shepherd’s feast signified a lover’s request for an 
interview, and at the next moment she perceived 
that a damask rose which had been in the gipsy’s 
doublet was in Gulinda’s hand, and slyly hidden 
under her mantilla. It was a wonderful aim that 
sent the flower which, in that old silent language of 
the east, was known beside the Guadalquivir, aswell as 
by the Euphrates, to be the very symbol of popping 
the question; so true to its destination without at- 
tracting any visible attention in the great assembly ; 
but the hand that threw it was of Moorish strain, 
and practised in the use of his people’s far-thrown 
jarede. The singer had moved away to where his com- 
panion stood, and the latter stepped forward in his 
place, bowed to the throne, but not so low as the 
former had done, played a wild strange air on the 
mandera for some minutes, then changed to a softer 
measure, and sang in good Castilian, but with a 
foreign tone : 
“Far upon the mountain pasture, 
Fresh with streams and sweet with flowers, 
Never summer day flew faster 
Than that golden time of ours ”»— 

and so on in the romantic strain of such ditties, 
ending with, 


‘*Lady, how hast thou forgot ?” 


As he sung the last line a faint scream from 
Gulinda drew all eyes in that direction. Rosada had 
turned as pale as ashes, and, heedless of every other 
consideration, the shepherd’s daughter sprang from 
her seat and threw her arms about her friend. 

‘‘ Is there anything in the gipsy’s song that offends 
or vexes you, sefiorita?” said Don Adolpho, bending 


| over her, and speaking soft and low; but the fire of 


wrath and jealousy flashed from his black eyes. 

‘Qh, nothing, nothing!” said Rosada, trying to 
look herself again. It would never do for a Fonseca 
to disturb the etiquette of the Spanish court on a 
public estrado. 

‘The heat and crowd have proved too much for 
the child; she is not used to the like,” said Dona 
Constanza ; ‘‘here, good Senora Camilla, give her 
my pomander,” and she handed to the frightened 
duenna a gold box, about the size and shape of a 
large orange, filled with the most fashionable per- 
fume—namely, a mixture of musk, oil of roses, and 
frankincense, which did duty for a smelling-bottle in 
those days, ‘‘and take the senorita and her gentle- 
woman home as soon as you can; Diego will be 
ready to escort you.” 

In the meantime, the second gipsy also moved 
away. ‘‘ Sing on, sing on,’ cried voices from all the 
tiers of seats, and even from the estrado, while coins 
were showered down on all sides; and Elizabeth de 
France, who had looked profoundly bored throughout 
the recitations of Adam, St. Leocadia, and the Cid, 
but evidently enjoyed the gipsy songs, was seen to 
whisper to her purse-bearer. It was said that lady’s 
office was rather a sinecure—the Catholic queen’s 
purse being somewhat light; but she flung a few 
reales, which, together with the rest of the 
shower, were directly picked up by a rush of the less 
favoured clowns, juggiers, and musicians, who 
pounced on the spoil out of various corners, while 
the gipsy princes made so swift and sure a retreat, 
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that nobody could tell how or where they went, and 
the Tagus came on with his long panegyric on the 
wooden Philip. 

Never was a young and well-dressed beauty better 
pleased to find herself out of a brilliant assembly of 
the fashionable world of her day, and fairly at home 
in her own room beyond the reach of an attentive and 
approved cavalier, than was Rosada de Valdez in 
that remarkable afternoon. 

To have caused confusion and surprise in the court 
circle, to have set most of the ladies a whispering 
behind their fans, and made the gentlemen in large 
spectacles look curious, might not have been a grief 
to some Castilian belles ; but they were not protégés 
of Dona Constanza, with whom the faith was the 
first thing, etiquette the second, and the Taveras and 
Fonsecas made up the whole. Yet even the doia’s 
displeasure had lost its terrors for Rosada. In the fine 
manly voice which sung to the mandera, she had 
recognised the one that sung to the guitar under her 
window in the night of the shepherd’s feast; the 
Castilian verse manifestly referred to that well- 
remembered day in San Juan, and the foreign tone 
was that of the lost Eduro, for the repose of whose 
soul she had been advised to pray. The agreement 
between Jacinta and Elasco not to mention the 
apparition had prevented Don Bernardo’s house- 
keeper from being more explicit; and thus the girl 
had been spared a great sorrow and a greater fright. 
But the disappearance of her lover had been so unac- 
countable, and his reappearance—for she felt certain 
that she had seen and heard none other—was so 
sudden and strange, that it brought a weird terror with 
it; and but for the supporting arms of Gulinda, she 
would have fallen from her chair on the estrado. There 
were tales afloat at the time, of the dead returning in 
strange guises to claim betrothed hands or plighted 
faith ; but when the first shock was over, and the 
girl could think, the conviction grew upon her mind 
that it was no spectre, but the living Count Eduro, 
whom she had seen masquerading with the cavalier 
of the Alameda, who had evidently designs upon 
Gulinda. Then there was the unexplained coming 
of Lope Mendez to Toledo; she had seen him fre- 
quenting the Casa de Fonseca—at least the servants’ 
part of it. The Biscayan did not just quarter himself 
as a supernumerary in Dona Constanza’s house ; but 
he made so many friends among her domestics, and 
had occasion to see them so often, that there were 
few hours of the day he might not be found there. 
Was Don Enrique’s view of the case the correct one 
after all? Antonio Diaz believed it, and so did 
everybody but herself. What if it were true, and 
the count had played a heartless trick! Maybe he 
was given to the like. 
not a Biscayan, but an Englishman; and everybody 


said the English were so wild and wicked—her con- | 


fessor thought because there was no Inquisition 
among them. Rosada had not such faith in the in- 
stitution that condemned her father; but she had 
fears that there was truth in the charge made against 
the English people in general, and Edward Digby 
in particular. 
ather Crispano had told her that was his English 
name: the wise and kindly friar never believed in his 
falsehood. But where was Father Crispano now? 
‘I don’t know,” said her only confidant Gulinda, 
seated as usual at her feet, and helping to discuss the 
puzzle. ‘But I am sure if he were here, he would 
say the same thing. Count Eduro is not false, dear 
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Rosada; such a noble and handsome caballero could 
not be. If it were he that sang the verse—I did not 
think so, but one knows one’s own lover best—he will 
come back yet, and explain everything.” 

‘‘ Dear Gulinda, you believe too readily in men,” 
said Rosada. Her innate prudence had taken alarm at 
what she saw in the amphitheatre, and the present 
seemed a fitting opportunity to warn her less guarded 
friend. ‘‘ The first gipsy made a sign, and threw a 
rose to you; Gulinda, I know what that means! 
Surely you would not do such a thing as to meet a 
stranger by yourself?” 

‘‘ Indeed he is not a stranger!’’ Gulinda’s cheek 
was as red as the rose she wore in her kirtle now. 

‘‘'You only saw him once on the Alameda; for I 
know he is the handsome cavalier who gave me the 
packet.” ~ 

‘‘ Indeed I have seen him many a time, since.”’ 

‘Where, Gulinda ?” 

The shepherd’s daughter hung down her head, was 
silent for a minute or so, and then said in a whisper, 
‘‘ At the garden gate in afternoons when you were 
learning your lessons with Father Tomaso, and 
Senora Camilla was taking her siesta.” 

‘That was why you liked to sit in the garden with 
your lace-making and needlework?” said Rosada, 
smiling. ‘‘Oh, Gulinda, were you not afraid ?” 

‘¢ Sometimes I was, but he persuaded me, and sent 
me letters.” 

‘‘ Letters, Gulinda! 
writing ?” 

‘¢ Dear Rosada, one does not require reading and 
writing for love affairs : they never wanted the like in 
San Juan. It was letters of flowers he sent me, 
sometimes over the garden wall, sometimes by 
Barbeta, the old African woman who comes among 
the other poor people to get the doia’s charity on 
Wednesdays.” 

‘“‘ Well, Gulinda, many a time I saw her talking to 
you in corners, and wondered what it could be 
about.” 

‘It was just about him. I would have told you 
before, but I could not begin, you are always so wise 
and prudent, dear Rosada; and—would you believe 
it ?—my notion proved quite true, he is Yusuf ben 
Yusuf, the Moorish Emir, of whom the vicar from 
Tangiers told us such noble things. You won’t betray 
the secret, for he made me promise to tell it to nobody 
but you, and bade me ask you to keep it for Father 
Crispano’s sake ?”’ 

‘‘T never betrayed any secret, and I will keep 
yours as if it were my own. But, Gulinda, such 
affairs are dangerous for young girlslike you and me, 
and doubly dangerous when you have to do with a 
Moor.” Rosada spoke seriously, for her own family’s 


I thought you could not read 


*‘Oh, but I like the Moors,” and Gulinda looked 
up with unusual spirit. ‘I know there is nothing 
dangerous in him: he wants me now to meet him 
under the plane-tree by the old monastery wall. Do 
you think I might do it?” 

‘Indeed, you might not, Gulinda; think for a 
moment what would Senora Camilla, what would 
the dofia say, if she found it out, and what would 
your own good father and mother say if they knew 
it ?? 

“ Dear Rosada, it cannot be so very wrong to meet 
an honourable lover; the girls in San Juan thought 
nothing of it.” 

“T say it is wrong to do anything of the kind: and 
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you don’t know whether he is a true lover or not. 
All the old songs and proverbs tell us that men are 
deceitful; in short, Gulinda, you must promise me 
that you will not keep this appointment, for it is a 
dangerous one.” 

‘Perhaps it is,’ said Gulinda, but she did not 
promise. Before Rosada had time to press her 
further on the subject, a page knocked at the door to 
say that Dona Constanza had returned from the 
masque, and Don Adolpho had come with her to 
inquire after the seforita’s health, and pay his com- 
pliments. 

The senorita accordingly resumed her fan and col- 
lected her dignity, as she proceeded to one of the 
chambers of state. Don Adolpho made his inquiries 
and paid his compliments with considerable ardour 
and more ceremony, and Rosada responded with so 
much of the Fonseca air that the doha was quite 
satisfied. Her young cousin had been much over- 
come by the heat and crowd, but she would doubt- 
less get accustomed to such assemblies of rank and 
fashion ; and the dona’s nephew gallantly remarked 
that in his opinion the assemblies would thereby 
gain their brightest ornament. His conversation 
was chiefly in that strain for the rest of the evening 
which he spent in his aunt’s house, doing as much 
of the courting business as could be done in so sedate 
a mansion. Though the dona encouraged his ad- 
dresses, she never relaxed her sober rule ; her nephew 
had to behave with as much precision in her presence 
as the humblest of her household. But often and 
warily did Don Adolpho return to the subject of the 
gipsy’s song, in hopes of discovering how and why 
it had so affected his fair listener, for the heat and 
crowd did not satisfy him as they might have done 
had the gentleman with the mask and the mandera 
exhibited a less imposing figure. 

However, Spanish etiquette was a great assistant 
to a senorita with a secret to keep. Don Adolpho dis- 
covered nothing, and had to take his leave at last, 
with a declaration that if it were not for the heavy 
dew which gave one such a chill, he would serenade 
Rosada in the Andalusian manner that very night. 

Next day the cardinal archbishop gave a banquet 
to the court and to the royal family like an eastern 
sultan. King Philip had to sit at table alone, and 
be served by nobles on bended knee. His queen 
and infantas had to do likewise, but all their following 
of the blue blood were entertained in the magnificent 
banqueting-room of the cardinal’s palace, the genial 
churchman enlivening, and his politic sister presiding 
at the great table, while royalty, witl its separate 
establishments, occupied a dais constructed for the 
purpose. 

It was not etiquette for young unmarried ladies to 
appear at such festivities. Rosada was left as usual 
with her duenna, who was expected to take her and 
Gulinda to the Alameda in the evening; but Sefora 
Camilla, knowing that she could not leave them there 
with safety, and wishing to visit her sister, made a 
private contract with the two girls, that, on condition 
of her everlasting gratitude, they would remain at 
home, amuse themselves, and say nothing about it to 
the dona. 

They had kept the arrangement, and got through 
the hours with their work and their talk. Rosada 
had spent the last of the daylight in writing a long 
letter to Jacinta, for one of the doia’s couriers was 
to set out for the south next morning; and she had 
found it hard to put some cautious queries to her old 
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duenna, regarding what was known to her of the lost 
Eduro; so time was spent, and the twilight had 
fallen when the letter was finished, and she looked 
about for Gulinda; but Gulinda was nowhere to be 
seen. 

The conversation of the preceding evening suddenly 
occurred to Rosada, and at the same moment she 
recollected that the doiia’s charity had been distri- 
buted that day ; old Barbeta might have come among 
the rest of the seekers, and brought another letter of 
flowers. She had not seen the African woman, but 
a gipsy boy had been loitering about the courtyard, 
and once it appeared to her that Gulinda was speak- 
ing to him at a corner window. Not knowing what 
to think or fear, the girl hastened into the garden ; 
it was of considerable extent, but rather kept as a 
shrubbery, because the dona had no taste for flowers, 
and uncommonly private, owing to its high walls, 
and the fact that it adjoined one of those deserted 
districts which were to be found in every Spanish 
town, a part of the old Juderia depopulated at the 
first banishment of Israelites in Ferdinand and 
Isabella’s time. A monastery had been built in the 
midst of its forsaken homes; but the banished were 
avenged by the remarkable misconduct of the 
brethren in the succeeding. century, on account of 
which the establishment was suppressed, and the 
monastery in its turn left to solitude and ruin. Be- 
tween the outer wall of that deserted building and 
what had been a row of Jewish warehouses, a narrow 
lane led from the private gate in the dona’s garden 
wall toa part of the ancient ramparts of the city, 
built by the Gothic King Wamba, whose time is a 
proverb for everything old in Spain, but then as now 
fallen away, and sloping down to the lonely Tagus. 
A little way down that narrow lane there grew an 
old plane-tree, bending out of a breach in the monas- 
tery wall. Could Gulinda have gone to keep the 
appointment she spoke of there, in spite of remon- 
strance and warning? Rosada looked all round the 
garden for her in vain, and called as loud as she 
could venture to do without attracting attention. The 
household, like most Spaniards, were not garden- 
loving people, so there was nobody there in the soft 
summer twilight; but when Rosada reached the 
private gate it stood partially open. Gulinda must 
have possessed herself of the key, and stolen out after 
all. Rosada was not her duenna, indeed, and almost 
her own age; but the conscientious girl had a 
guardian’s care for one so much less able or willing 
to take care of herself. The shepherd’s daughter 
had come with the daughter of De Valdez from the 
same sunny south, and forgetting the’risk she was 
running in the ardour of her friendship, Rosada 
darted out of the gate and down the lane, determined 
to bring back the imprudent truant. She could see 
the plane-tree, and there were figures moving in its 
shadow; but could that be Guiinda’s voice that came 
in a cry of terror, followed by a deep and hoarse one, 
saying, ‘‘Oh, you did not expect to meet me here, 
but you shall come with me, nevertheless?”’ Rosada 
quickened her speed. There was another and another 
cry, but seemingly stifled; and then she saw a tall 
man in a gipsy’s dress, carrying what looked like a 
writhing bundle, and scouring away at a pace which 
threatened to leave her far behind, towards the broken 
ramparts. 

‘“Gulinda, Gulinda!” cried the despairing girl, 
following with all her might, though she knew not 
what to do. If she returned to the house to give the 
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alarm, she must lose sight of the man; his figure was 
fading already in the distance and dimlight. Rosada 
pressed forward, she heard another cry, it was from 
the ramparts now, ‘‘ Save me, save me, noble count, 
for the sake of Rosada de Valdez.” The cry was 
followed by a mingling of men’s voices in fierce anger, 
a clash of weapons, and as Rosada approached, she 
saw the man in the gipsy’s dress fall backward, like 
one mortally struck. She caught a glimpse of two 
figures moving away along the ramparts, then all 
was silent, and a man emerging from the thick 
foliage that grew in a hollow hard by, came forward 
to meet her. 

‘““Where is my friend? where is Gulinda?” cried 
the girl in her desperation. 

‘‘ She is safe, lady,” said the stranger, bowing low 
before her ; another glance showed Rosada the unfor- 
gotten face of her lost lover, Edward Digby. For 


a minute or so she could neither speak nor move, so | 


great was her surprise; but he continued: ‘‘On my 
way to see you, if 1 might by chance or stratagem, 
senorita, fondly hoping that you remembered me still, 
happily I arrived in time to rescue your friend 
from the hands of a villain, Carlos Carpaza, one of 
the worst’ robbers in Spain. He got aequainted with 
honest people in the south under the name of Pedro 
Perez, and doubtless you know what an annoyance he 
was to the shepherd Elasco’s house and to the shep- 
herd’s daughter. He tracked the damsel here, though 
a price was set on his head for crimes formerly com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood of Toledo; and having 
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your own, that made you part from me and my 
friends so suddenly, and I shal] be glad to hear your 
tale in fitting time. But now, I pray you excuse 
me,” said Rosada; ‘‘ since Gulinda is safe, I must 
return to the house, else what might be said or 
thought by those who saw me here at such an 
hour ?” 

“True, lady,” said Digby, ‘“‘there are more 
tongues to spread scandal than heads to judge 
wisely in the world, and I would lay down my life 
rather than you should be compromised ; but I have 
written to your brother explaining my case, which is 
a strange one, and I crave your permission to make 
known my suit in due form to the noble Dona 
Constanza.” 

“Do as you think best, but good night, senor,” 
said Rosada. 

Digby raised her hand to his lips with the 
respect and delicacy of true love. She lingered for 
| the moment, and then walked quickly away, while 
| he followed far enough to see her safe within the 

garden gate. In what a tumult of conflicting hopes, 
| fears, and conjectures the young girl, now left alone 
| in the Casa de Fonseca, passed through that narrow 

portal and up the garden walk. The night had fallen 

by this time, but there was no sound or sign of search 

for her and Gulinda. The door leading to their rooms 

stood open, as she left it. Neither the dona nor Seiiora 

Camilla had yet returned home; and trying to think 
_ what she should say when her waiting gentlewoman 
, Was inquired for, Rosada stole into her own room. 





discovered through the simplicity rather than the | 


treachery of a poor negro woman, who acted as | 


Cupid’s messenger, that she intended to meet her own | 


true lover this evening in the shadow of yonder 
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plane-tree, the wicked man induced her by a false | 


message to come half-an-hour too early to the trysting 


place, where he waited for her himself. This her | 


lover discovered from the lad who carried the message, 
yet might have been too late, but for the lucky chance 
which brought me first on the ground. 


fiercely, and it was in self-defence that I gave him 
his wound. It would have been better that such a 
villain had fallen by the hands of lawful justice.” 


‘** But where is Gulinda?” said Rosada, finding | 


words at last, and still true to her friend. 

‘‘ She is gone away with her faithful lover, senorita ; 
one who is her own kinsman, as brave, as honour- 
able, and as noble a cavalier asever lady had. Did I 
not know him to be such, take my word—a pledge 
never yet broken to man or woman—he should not 
have taken the damsel without measuring swords 
with me. It is his purpose to place her with dis- 
ereet people of his acquaintance till they can get 
honourably married, with the consent of her father 
and mother, or those who acted as such, good Elasco 
and his wife; and thereby hangs a tale which you 
shall hear in fitting time and place, senorita; but for 
the present let me speak of what most concerns my- 
self. Have I utterly lost your favour through what 
was my misfortune, not my fault, as I shall fully and 
fairly explain in a short time, and you permit- 
ting? Have you condemned me unheard, as I hear 
Don Enrique has done? Yet he might have known 
me better!” 

“My thoughts of you are unalteted, seior; I 
always believed it was fortune’s fickleness, and not 


I had some | 
scores to settle with Carpaza myself; yet not for that, | 
but for the fair girl and for your sake, lady, I fell | 
upon him, not meaning to slay ; but he attacked me | 


Ovr chairs were waiting for us soon after breakfast, 
and away full trot we started off. It is almost im- 
| possible, as soon as you enter the streets, to tell 
which way you are going. I was told we were going 
to the western suburb, and I have no doubt we went 
there ; but it requires a practised eye to direct one’s 
course, and even to distinguish one street from 
another. The streets are but long alleys, with open 
'shops on either side, with the owner’s name and 
| trade painted on a long plank which hangs perpen- 
| dicularly to within some six feet of the granite flags 
| on which we walk. In a gale of wind the clatter 
must be terrific, as they swing from side to side, and, 
one would suppose, clash against each other! 

Our first halt was among the poulterers. Good- 
sized chickens and ducks, some dried whole and flat- 
tened, and looking the colour of a greasy brown, 
caught the eye. 1 was bidden to look carefully at 
the articles exposed for food; and, amid ducks and 
fowls, I discovered beautiful dried rats of large size, 
well fattened, with curly tails, and long claws, hung 
up for sale. I think I discovered cats also among 
these dried stores ; but cats and rabbits may be well 
mistaken for each other under such circumstances, 
and I will not be confident. In the course of our 
expedition we entered a dog-eating-house! Just as 
a chop-house in London has its frequenters, so also 
the dog-eating-house in Canton. The food is pre- 
pared with much care; there was nothing disagree- 
able to either sight or smell; and if the idea could 
be dispelled that it was dog or cat, not rabbit or hare, 
one might take a seat, and enjoy a_ plateful. 
But in due course we reached the dog and cat market, 
where these animals were exposed for sale like ducks 
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and geese in Newgate Market. The cats looked very 
vixenish, and mewed piteously. The fat, chubby 
little dogs excited sympathy, as, stroked by the 
vendor, and held up to view to excite an appetite, 
the poor animal licked the hand that caressed it, and 
wagged its tail with pleasure. The barking and the 
mewing were incessant; and it was a ridiculous, 
hardly a disgusting sight. 

Farther on, we turned into an opium divan. Here 
we saw some ten or a dozen men of various ages 
smoking opium. They were a wretched-looking lot ; 
and the repulsive, vicious expression of countenance, 
in more than one instance, had a tendency to move 
one toward the door. I walked to the farther end of 
this horrible den. Here was a man resting his head 
upon his little wooden pillow, as he stretched himself 
upon a bare couch. He stared vacantly as I gazed 
at him intently, but recognition there was none; 
opium had carried him in imagination to some far 
distant scene. A second was smoking as hard as he 
could smoke, inhaling and exhaling through his 
nostrils a cloud of opium-smoke. He seemed anxious, 
for a while at least, to lose his faculties in some 
fanciful reverie. They all seemed bent upon wiping 
out a present existence, the cares and troubles of 
which they found intolerable. A second opium-divan 
that sve visited, with, rooms both on the ground and 
first floors, was frequented by the richer Chinese, 
who indulged the vicious habit. But few were 
present when we visited the place. It seemed 
scarcely superior in furniture to the first ; but I sup- 
pose the higher payment was for higher society; for 
in all matters of etiquette the Chinese are very par- 
ticular. 


A more pleasing place of public resort that we 


visited was a tea-saloon. It was crowded with the 
labouring population, just as our public-houses are 
at home. But there isa great difference between 
gin and tea, or beer and tea, especially as it regards 
their effects. Here were perhaps thirty men sitting 
together ‘at little tables, with tea and cakes and 
sweetmeats before them. The conversation was 
cheerful, but not boisterous, and all were considerate 
and polite. I heartily wished our labouring poor in 
London had teashops rather than ginshops to fre- 
quent. Without entering on the tea-total question, 
it is plain, as far as such places of public resort 
are concerned, Canton has the advantage over 
London. 

The Tea-merchants’ Guild is an important mart 
for exchange inCanton. Painful idolatry and super- 
stition were manifest on every side. The god of 
wealth, clutching his golden ingots, and other deities 
whose good offices were considered of importance, 
had their images and their altars, upon which their 
worshippers burned incense. This merchants’ guild 
in point of architecture was very curious. We passed 
through a succession of rooms and courts and 
passages, dingy, broken-down-looking places. Far 
away behind, we came to a sort of Chinese garden— 
a bridge, a grotto, a willow-tree; and this was the 
model of the celebrated ‘‘ willow-pattern”’ Chinese 
plates, on which you may see the incensed father 
pursuing his fugitive daughter, who would not marry 
a destined husband, but ran away with her true 
over. 

Close by, we entered a Buddhist nunnery. Two 
or three horrid-looking old hags were loitering about, 
together with some young Chinese girls, repulsive in 
feature, in tatters, and very dirty. One wondered 
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what they found todo. Did they receive sick people 
and nurse them? The dwelling was so small and 
dirty, it could not be! Did they go out to nurse? 
Some were too old, and others too young, and their 
vacant stare told rather of idleness and dissipation ! 
Hard by was the Beggars’ Square, which we visited ; 
and there philanthropy might have found many an 
object of compassion; but compassion and bene- 
volence find no home in Buddhist nunneries! These 
poor women are but the creatures of the Buddhist 
priests, and slaves of their designs, and whims, and 
vices. 

I have just mentioned the Beggar’s Square. What 
a strange place it is! The weather was dry and 
beautiful, and now perhaps the open air would. be 
better than a squalid chamber. But what a place of 
filth and misery must this abode of poverty be during 
the rainy season! Some poor creatures we saw lying, 
apparently more dead than alive, upon the bare 
ot ate covered with a mat. Disease and hunger 

ad reduced them to. the last extremity. We visited 
the square early in the afternoon, when the beggars 
were in the city on their tramp, and the place was 
nearly empty. What a sight it must present at 
night, when all its wretched inmates have assembled ! 
Talk of casual wards and union-houses and their 
hardships! They are palaces to the huts and nooks 
of Beggar’s Square. If Canton’s tea-saloons suggest 
depreciatory thoughts of home, as we compare them 
with London’s gin-palaces, the Beggars’ Square may 
well make us proud of England; or, rather, I should 
say, deeply thankful for that blessed book that 
teaches us—‘‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
and needy !” 

Not far from the nunnery and the square is the 
Temple of the Five Hundred Genii, which we visited. 
It is indeed an idol temple. We saw there 500 round- 
faeed gilt idols, all sitting side by side with Buddhist 
priests, to burn incense before the particular images 
the worshipper elects to honour. They are in atti- 
tudes of contemplation. Some are lost in thought ; 
some have animals at their feet, or birds perched 
upon the shoulder, in token that even dumb creatures 
were brought to adore them, so great was their holi- 
ness. Yet among the priests or attendants there 
seemed an entire absence of veneration. In the very 
presence of their idols they laughed and talked. 
Whatever worship the people pay these ‘‘many 
gods,” if these were the gods the priests worshipped, 
their demeanour stamped them atheists. There were 
youths in training for the priesthood, who seemed to 
lead a life of idleness. And throughout the passages 
and inner courts—some of which contained curiosities 
we had not time and no great wish to examine—there 
was all oppressiveness which made it quite a relief 
to find oneself in the /ast hall, where priests guilty of 
transgressing the rules of the temple were brought to 
justice before their abbot, and, if guilty, flogged / 
So we made our escape again into the outer street. 

We entered, in this neighbourhood, a large exa- 
mination hall, where candidates for honours compete 
for their literary degree. We saw some of their 
smaller courts and cells, their refectory also; and we 
were told of the multitudes of candidates who present 
themselves on certain occasions for examination. The 
candidate is for several days shut up in his cell. 
When under examination, he sleeps there, he has 
his meals there, and is not allowed to leave the 
place; and, previous to admission, he is stripped, 


| lest he should conceal papers or books about him of 
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which he may make an unfair use. Numbers are 


plucked each examination ; but they persevere, some- 
times till old age overtakes them ; the passion of the 
Chinese for literary honours being in some cases so 
great, a lifetime is spent in preparation, and without 
success. 

But I have forgotten the shops we visited. 


Some 
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I have yet two other places to say a word about— 
a pawn-tower and a Chinese gentleman’s house. The 
pawn-towers—and such towers abound in Canton and 
throughout the rural districts—are the banks of the 
country. If a Chinese gentleman leaves home he 
puts the goods he specially values im pawn; for he 
knows they will be safe there till he wants them. 





IN AN OPIUM SHOP. 


of them were spacious and very beautifully fitted up, 
and would well bear comparison with good shops at 
home. A china-ware shop was full of beautiful 
vases, and dinner and tea services we might have 
spent a morning in admiring. I have no time to 
speak particularly of the rope-walk we visited, the 
dye-works, and a flour-mill, which seemed admirably 
managed. The carvers in wood exhibited in their 
shops very elaborate and exquisitely-wrought designs, 
which would have sold in England for a large sum 
of money; and the enamellers of golden trinkets 
(brooches, rings, ete.), with the kingfisher’s feather, 
presented articles of vertu, inviting careful examina- 
tion and worthy of great admiration. ButI must 
not forget to mention Undertaker Street! Here were 
shops filled with articles bereaved relatives purchase 
for the dead. Paper dresses for the dead ; slippers for 
the dead ; fans for the dead ; letters of condolence to be 
sent to the dead, and paper money ! These articles are 
burned, and so conveyed to the spirit-world. A care- 
ful examination of these shops and explanation of 
their contents would fill a volume with the strange 
and superstitious habits of the Chinese. 


The pawn-shops carry on a thriving trade; and it 
seemed impossible to surpass the business-like habits 
of the establishments. Clerks, with their receipt and 
check-books, write away with a despatch worthy of 
one of our great London banking-houses; and all 
is conducted in the most orderly, quiet, and expe- 
ditious manner. We passed, under the guidance of 
some one in authority, through a heavy iron door 
from the counting-house to the place of safe keeping. 
Floor after floor we ascended; and up tlie centre we 
traced, from the ground to the top of the building, a 
separate iron compartment in which the ‘valuables 
were preserved; while, all around, in parcels, tied, 
ticketed, and arranged, were goods of other sorts, 
— which the clerk could place his hand directly, 
whenever they were wanted. At last we reached the 
top of this tall tower. From the roof we commanded 
a splendid view of Canton ; the river; the palace of 
the governor-general; pagodas, mosques, and 
houses, which appeared not divided into streets, but 
standing close together without a break. Far away 
we saw the consular chapel, with its tower and cross, 





| and farther still to the left the Oilfist range of hills, 
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and to the right the White Cloud Mountains. With 
the help of a good glass we spent some time in exa- 
mining the panorama spread out to view. It was 
very striking. We looked down, in town and suburb 
and rural district, on between two and three millions 
of fellow-men. 

On leaving the pawn-tower, we passed through the 
streets to pay a visit to a private Chinese gentleman, 
hoping to find him at home, and even to see the 
ladies. We met a wedding procession as we passed 
along, with music, and gifts displayed, and bride 
shut up in her chair, on her way to her husband’s 
house. We passed a crowd looking at a stall where 
a fortune-teller was satisfying the inquiries of a 
respectable old gentleman whose brother, on family 
business, had gone a three-months’ journey into the 
country, and respecting whose welfare he felt much 
anxiety. The fortune-teller invited me to sit down 
by his side, and watch his calculations. The by- 
standers soon crowded round, and took an interest in 
the proceedings. The old gentleman received a 
favourable assurance ; and regarding ourselves (as I 
supposed) as in some measure the cause of the satis- 
factory reply, he bowed to us and we to him; and the 
fortune-teller himself also made his acknowledgments; 
and so we passed on through the assembled throng, 
with whom we seemed in favour. We arrived at the 
door of Pontinqua’s town residence. Unfortunately 
he was from home, but we were permitted to visit 
his hall and parlours, and to admire the works of art 
with which the spacious sitting-room abounded. We 
saw his servants; but none of the family appeared. 
We would not be disappointed without a further 
effort to see a Chinese family; so we paid our court 
at another gentleman’s abode. "We found a son at 
home, who received us most politely. The ancestral 
tablet, the cap of rank, and the family portraits were 
pointed out, and we were conducted through a hand- 
some suite of rooms; but here again we failed to see 
the ladies, who, we were told, were on a visit. On 
festive occasions the houses of the Chinese gentry 
are crowded with visitors, and present a very gay 
and attractive spectacle. 

It was time to return; for we had a country visit 
to pay in the evening. Yet there was one place 
more we must not omit to visit, though some little 
distance off, almost beyond the city precints. It was 
a gloomy place to think of, and I almost felt a dread 
as the bearers hurried me along, lest on my way I 
should see some poor culprit carried in a basket 
along the streets by soldiers to the place of public 
execution, whither we were hastening. Perhaps 
there is not one spot in all the world where so much 
blood has been shed, and whence so many spirits 
have entered eternity, as the spot we sought. At 
length our chairs stopped. We got out, and expected 
to be led on to some open square or plain. We saw 
before us a blank wall, perhaps fifty feet long. We 
stood beneath a frail shed; opposite the wall were 
the gable ends of dwelling-houses. Potters’ vessels 
filled the ground, at the lower extremity of which 
was a rickety gate. We could hardly believe that 
this enclosed courtyard, some fifty yards long, by 
fifteen at the top, and perhaps eight at the bottom 
broad, was itself the execution ground! But so it 
was. The shed under which we stood was that 
where the sheriff sat who gave the word; and many 
a time head after head fell upon the ground almost 
as he spake! We walked about. There had been 
recent executions, though none that day; but there 
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were gory spots still to be seen, and in one corner 
we noticed crosses and transverse beams, to which 
prisoners are fastened when strangled, or when (ac- 
cording to the sentence) they are “‘ put to death by 
being cut into a thousand pieces.” We did not stay 
long. It was a wretched place to visit—not fit to 
linger in. Respect for life as the gift of God is no 
feature of the national character of the Chinese, 
otherwise the place we had just visited would soon 
be exchanged for one more calculated to inspire 
feelings of a higher nature on occasions such as I 
have described. 

Let me close my narrative with a more pleasing 
scene. In the evening we exchanged our sedans for 
the river-boat, and, with an agreeable party of 
friends, visited Pontinqua’s garden, about two miles 
up the river. The evening sun lighted up the land- 
scape, and the distant hills and broad flowing stream, 
alive with boats, presented a charming view. We 
pushed up the creek, which, in fact, made the garden 
insular. On entering, we found canseways by the 
garden walls; and where in England we should have 
seen beds for flowers and plants, we saw ponds 
crowded with the lotus plant. We crossed bridges 
and planks, entered summer-houses, ascended a 
pagoda, admired the plants that on every hand were 
stationed in large earthen pots, and scanned the 
Chinese legends which decorated the walls. The 
dwarf trees were very curious—perfect little trees, a 
foot high, with trunk, and branches, and leaves, and 
buds, and blossoms! We came in due time to the 
summer residence, and in the dining-hall we were 
regaled with a Chinese dinner. It was very pretty 
to behold, but difficult to attempt. The chopsticks 
required an apprenticeship to handle, and the little 
dishes, and little plates, and little cups, seemed more 
like child’s play than the accessories to a meal. I 
can hardly tell you what we had. ‘There were 
sharks’ fins! and birds’-nest soup, which was not 
bad! What else I cannot say; in fact, I dared not 
ask! Our efforts to help each other were greater than 
those we made to partake of the delicacies of the 
table. At last, after much merriment, a course of 
English fare (cold mutton and potatoes, etc.) took the 
place of Chinese cookery, and the latter-part of the 
feast was the most serious part of the affair. 

After an evening and a day the like of which some 
of us had never spent before, we rode back to Shau- 
meen to talk over the places we had visited and 
strange sights we had beheld, and to prepare for our 
homeward voyage next day. 


JUVENTUS MUNDI. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR RAWLINSON, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE FIVE 
GREAT MONARCHIES.” 


Il. 


In a recent number we gave a sketch of the principal 
views set forth in Mr. Gladstone’s delightful and very 
original volume, and at the same time promised our 
readers a second paper on the subject, wherein we pro- 
posed to venture on criticising some of the theories 
which the author, with much ingenuity, propounds for 
our acceptance. We are now about to redeem the pro- 


mise then made. Greatly as we admire the book asa 
whole, excellent as we think the portraiture which 
it gives of the Greeks of Homer’s time, of their reli- 
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gion, government, manners, customs, temper, ideas, 
feelings, mode of living, and the like, we find our- 
selves compelled to differ from many of the views 
maintained in the course of the work, and even from 
some of those which are elaborated with the greatest 
thought and care. Our objections will, we think, 
be best understood if we arrange them under the 
three heads, of (1) Objections to the view taken of 
Homer himself; (2) Objections to what is said of the 
predominantly historical character of his writings ; 
(3) Objections to certain leading theories of the work, 
as to the ethnic origin of the Greeks, and the sources 
of their religion. 

I. Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that Homer was a 
real man—a living flesh-and-blood personage—not, 
as Mr. Grote believes, the fictitious hero-founder, and 
superhuman Eponymus, of a certain Chian gens, or 
guild, of Homeride. So far, we have no quarrel 
with him. We, too, regard Homer as an individual 
man; as much a single and actual person as Virgil, 
or Milton, or Dante, or Shakspeare, or Schiller, or 
Goethe, or Alfred Tennyson. Abstractions do not 
write poems; and the people who write them are not 
generally very much inclined to give their glory to 
another. Homer, then, we quite grant, is to be 
believed in as a real individual, a great gifted poet, 
the most ancient of the Greek poets whose works have 
come down to us. Nor are we inclined to break a 
lance with the new commentator on Homer, with 
respect to the works which he ascribes to his author. 
With Mr. Gladstone we hold—against the ‘‘ Separat- 
ists ’—that the ‘‘ Iliad” and the ‘“‘ Odyssey” are the 
productions of the same mind, twin marvels, which 
bear the ‘‘incommunicable stamp” of an individual 
‘“‘extraordinary genius,’ so completely and profoundly 
harmonious, that it is quite inconceivable they should 
have had different authors. On the other hand, we 
incline to surrender as non-Homeric, all those other 
works which have at different times been attributed 
to the mighty bard, as the Hymns, the Cypria, the 
Thebais arid Epigoni, the Batrachomyomachia, the 
Margitis, the Phocais, the Amazonia, etc. Here again 
our views and Mr. Gladstone’s are in accordance. 
Where we differ from him is with respect to the age 
of Homer. Mr. Gladstone holds that he ‘may well 
have been born before or during the [Trojan] War, 
and that he probably was familiar, during the years 
of his maturity, with those who had fought in it” 
(p. 6). The date which he elsewhere assigns to the 
war (pp. 143-5) is the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century B.c.; and to this date we are consequently 
asked to throw back Homer, ‘‘ whom most moderns 
place about B.c. 850 or 900.” 

Now we readily admit that there is great diversity 
among the ancient writers as to the date of Homer. 
Mr. Grote speaks of ‘‘ eight different epochs ”’ being 
assigned to him, and says that of these, ‘‘ the oldest 
differs from the most recent by a period of 460 
years.”* Mr. Fynes Clinton notices “‘ three principal 
opinions concerning his age.” Of these, the first 
‘supposes him to flourish from 78 to 100 years after 
the fall of Troy. The second. . . places his birth at 
the time of the Ionic migration, and by consequence 
his flourishing period . . . from 170 to 200 years and 
upwards after the fall of Troy. The third . . . makes 
him 100 years later.”+ We are also aware of one 
opinion, once mentioned bya single writer, that Homer 
lived and sung as early as twenty-four years after the 





* History of Greece, vol. i. page 516 (edition of 1862), 
¢t Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. p. 359. Appendix, 
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Trojan War. But we believe no ancient—and till now, 
no modern—authority ever made him contemporary 
with the war, much less anterior to it. Such a view 
seems to us incompatible, in the first place, with 
the famous description of the rock hurled by 
Hector—* 


‘** Not two strong men the enormous weight could raise, 
Such men as live in our degenerate days”? ; 


secondly, with the close resemblance of Homer’s 
language to that used by Hesiod, who wrote certainly 
not earlier than B.c. 900; and thirdly, and especially, 
with the whole tone and tenor of the Homeric 
narrative. Had Homer been contemporary with the 
war, and composed for men who had taken an active 
part in it, or even for those who had heard its details 
trom their fathers, it is impossible, we think, that he 
could have made the use which he has made of the 
supernatural element. To suppose that element 
merely ornamental would be entirely to misconceive 
the simplicity of primitive times. The hearers of the 
Homeric poems were to believe—or, at least, to regard 
as natural—the part taken by the gods in the war as 
much as that taken by men. Now men are not 
ready to believe that the gods have mixed familiarly 
with mortals, fought and bled, sat with them and 
talked with them, in their own day, or in times very 
close to their own. Occasional exceptions may, no 
doubt, be found; but, as a general rule, the super- 
natural element is not brought prominently into 
purely human history except in respect to a some- 
what remote past, a past with regard to which men 
can imagine that different laws prevailed from those 
which they have seen in operation. in their own day. 
Hence the general feeling of antiquity, that the poet 
of the Trojan War was removed by a period of at 
least 80 or 100 years from the time of that war— 
assumed to have been a real event—is fully justified, 
even if we suppose that there was no tradition, or no 
tradition of any value, on-the subject. 

II. With regard to the historical value of the 
Homeric poems, Mr. Gladstone’s view is, that not 
only has Homer presented to us ‘‘a more complete 
picture of the Greek people of his time, in all that 
respects manners, customs, ideas, and institutions, than 
any other author, or any number of authors, have sup- 
plied with reference to any other age and people” 
(p. 7); but that he has given us a narrative which 
is ‘‘ historical with respect to its chief events and 
persons ”’ (ib¢d.) ; and which embodies a vast amount 
of authentic information with respect to the races 
which peopled Greece, the stocks which ruled in the 
different countries, and the influence of foreign 
nations upon the Greek people. A mixture of poetic 
invention with historic fact is indeed admitted (p. 9); 
but throughout the volume it is everywhere assumed 
that, at any rate, all that relates to genealogy and 
race, to tribes, families, and places, is authentic, and 
throws vast light on the ‘ Origines” of the Greek 
nation. Mr. Gladstone believes, not only that there 
was a Trojan War—in which belief we agree with him 
—but also that Homer has given us the main details 
of the war correctly—that the rape of Helen was its 
cause—that Agamemnon and Priam were its chiefs 
—that Achilles, Hector, Diomed, Patroclus, Sarpe- 
don, Ulysses, Ajax, Glaucus, Menelaiis, were engaged 
in it; that its incidents are, on the whole, correctly 
represented ; and that even its more insignificant 
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details have a meaning, and may be relied on as 
solid ground from which to make historical deduc- 
tions of an important character.* These views are 
the natural result of the belief that Homer was born 
during or before the war. The poet who deals with 
quasi-contemporary history has the means of being 
truthful, and is by his position bound to be truthful, 
for he speaks to those who know the facts as well as 
he; but the poet who merely takes a remote his- 
torical event as the subject of a work which is to be 
mainly one of imagination, is not thus tied down; 
he has himself little knowledge of the real details, 
and he composes for a public which has still less 
knowledge of them. Tradition gives him a bare 
outline; the whole filling-in of this outline is his 
own. He interweaves, as he pleases, real history, 
or what he regards as such, and pure invention 
into his narrative, and leaves us no means of know- 
ing when the picture is a portrait, when a mere 
sketch from fancy. He transports to the date of 
his tale, consciously or unconsciously, numerous 
details which belong properly to his own time, 
caring little for anachronisms which his hearers are 
not likely to discover. Sometimes, perhaps, he aims 
at throwing an antique air over his story by de- 
scribing a state of things as existing in the times 
whereof he writes, which had passed away, or at any 
rate did not exist in his own day; but here his anti- 
quarianism is likely to be at fault, and his picture 
to be incongruous, or, if not incongruous, at least 
wide of the truth—inaccurate and untrustworthy. We 
think itis a fatal misconception of the real character 
of early Aryan poetry to suppose that it takes recent 
history for its basis, and seeks to be exact and truth- 
ful. We believe that, on the contrary, it especially 
eschews the recent past, as dull, prosaic, unelastic, 
cramping the genius of the composer, unsuitable for 
poetry; and that it throws itself invariably on the 
remoter past, on a tradition, a belief—an event in 
the dim distance of the national history, softened 
and melldwed by that distance, with ali its hard 
lines and sharp angles obliterated; and thus ren- 
dered flexible, elastic, fit for the poet’s manipulation, 
a theme readily allowing to the imagination the 
freedom in which it delights, and without which it 
cannot spread its wings. It is not until a com- 
paratively late age that the poet, ambitious of tread- 
ing a novel path, submits to the trammels which a 
recent historical subject imposes upon him, and a 
“Persian War,” a “ First Punic War,” or a “ Phar- 
salia,” is composed under difficulties from which 
the bards of earlier and happier times shrank in- 
stinctively. 

Of course it does not follow from what has been 
here said, that the Homeric poems are of no historical 
value, but only that their historical value is very 
much less than Mr. Gladstone supposes. The poems 
undoubtedly present us with a picture of the Greek 
people in primitive times—anterior at any rate to 
B.C. 850—which is unique, and is of the highest pos- 
sible importance. Homer undoubtedly draws from 
the life in what he tells us of Greek manners and 
customs, laws, ideas, practices, institutions, and the 
like; and the account which we thus obtain, as it 





* For instance, Mr. Gladstone holds that Homer’s statement (II. xi. 
19—23), that Cinyras, king of Cyprus, sent a beautiful gift to Agamemnon 
when the expedition to Troy was first meditated, is a sufficient proof 
that Cyprus, distant as it was from Greece, was at the time in some 
Position of qualified subordination to Agamemnon and his house (p. 88). 
That is to say, a most important, and intrinsically improbable, historic 
fact is regarded as “evidently” proved by a mere incidental touch in 
one of the Homeric poems. 
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is most full and complete, is also most curious, 
instructive, and interesting. In this respect we 
readily grant all that Mr. Gladstone urges, only 
differing from him in regarding the picture as one of 
the Greeks in the ninth rather than in the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century before our era. But we 
can go no further than this. The events and persons 
of the poems, the genealogies, the details respecting 
place and race, the ten thousand minute statements 
on which Mr. Gladstone builds as confidently as if 
they were the assertions of a Thucydides with respect 
to the events of his time, have for us either no his- 
toric value at all, or the very lowest degree of value. 
They may be pure imagination; they may express 
the poet’s belief; they may occasionally represent 
facts which were within his knowledge; but as we 
have no means of determining in any particular case 
what the degree of assent was which he himself gave 
to them, we cannot safely make use of them for his- 
toric purposes. 

Ill. The views put forward by Mr. Gladstone con- 
cerning the Greeks themselves to which we feel bound 
to take exception are principally two. Mr. Gladstone 
thinks that he can trace in the Greek nation and in 
the Greek religion a very strong Phoenician element. 
It is one of the chief differences between his present 
volume, and his former work on ‘‘ Homer and the 
Homeric Age,” that he is now inclined to lay a much 
greater stress than formerly on this Phoenician infu- 
sion. A further prosecution of the subject has led 
him to conclude that the Phoenicians exercised ‘‘a 
highly influential function in forming the Greek 
nation”? (Preface, p. v.). ‘‘The old parental East 
poured into the fertile soil of the Greek mind the 
seeds of civilisation in very many of its most con- 
spicuous provinces” (p. 129). Navigation, com- 
merce, a rudimentary art of writing, architecture, 
athletic games, music, and the fine arts generally, 
came to the Greeks from this quarter (pp. 130-3). 
With respect to the mode whereby the influence was 
conveyed, we find it suggested—first, that ‘‘an 
empire connected with the Phoenician name” was 
established over Greece about 3.c. 1600, the empire 
itself being Egyptian, but ‘‘the nautical instrument 
for creating the supremacy,” which alone came into 
contact with the Greeks, being Phoenician; and 
secondly, that ‘‘ Phoenicians, very probably officers of 
that empire, penetrated the country at a number of 
points, and were usually able, wherever they 
appeared, to obtain the ruling power,” set up dynas- 
ties, and bring under their permanent control the 
neighbouring Greek states (pp. 137-47). The 


| Homeric indications of this condition of things are 


regarded as attaching especially to the two names 
“Danaans” (Aavacl), and ‘‘ Adolidee” (Aisadal)— 
the former used as an ennobling appellation of the 
Greeks generally, the latter applied to a number of 
reigning families at or near the time of the Trojan 
War. Mr. Gladstone finds a “ Dannié, or Dyan- 
niyeh,”’ on the Phoenician coast, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tripoli,* and thence concludes that the word 
“ Danaan,” is of Phoenician extraction (p. 136), and 
the traditional coming of Danaus to Greece a recog- 





* Here Mr. Gladstone follows M. Rénan, a very unsafe authority. We 
are not aware of there being any Dyanniyeh in Syria. There is one on 
the Euphrates, below the site of Babylon ; but this cannot of course be 
the place intended. If the name Dyanniyeh does attach at present to a 
district in the neighbourhood of Tripoli, it is probably a mere Turkish 
appellation, and of no antiquity. The ancient geography of Phoenicia, 
whether as represented in the Assyrian, the Egyptian, or the Greek and 
Roman records, contains no‘ name corresponding either to “‘ Dyanniyeh,” 
or to “ Danaans.” 
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nition of the Phoenician influx. He sees grounds, or 
thinks that he sees grounds, for regarding the Molidee 
as foreigners, and in part from their name,* in part 
from other little circumstances mentioned as attach- 
ing to them, concludes that they too were Semitic, 
and, if Semitic, then probably Phoenician. 

To us, all this appears to be speculation based upon 
foundations far too weak and shadowy to sustain the 
superstructure which is raised upon them. The 
theory of an Egyptian rule over Greece, established 
by Thothmes 1, ab. B.c. 1600 (or 1400), though it 
has been advanced by some French savans, is far 
from having met with general acceptance among 
Egyptologers, and can at present rank as nothing 
more than a very doubtful hypothesis. The supposi- 
tion that, if this empire existed, ‘‘ the nautical instru- 
ment for creating the supremacy must have been 
Pheenician ” (p. 197), notwithstanding that it has the 
authority of M. Lenormant,} is a wholly baseless 
assumption. The notion of a considerable Phoenician 
immigration into Greece, and the establishment of 
Ph-enician dynasties in a number of states, is con- 
trary to the entire tenor of Greek tradition, which 
allows of but one Pheenician settlement in Greece, 
that at Thebes, and is, further, incompatible with the 
fact that the Phoenicians made no appreciable im- 
pression upon the Greek language. At Thebes, 
which, according to the native accounts, did receive 
a Phoonician infusion, a considerable sprinkling of 
Semitic words, in local use, was the consequence and 
proof of the admixture. A name for “God” at 
Thebes was Elieus (compare Hebrew, Elohim, 0° 78— 
Arab. Allah); a term used for ‘‘ woman” or “ girl” 
was banna (compare Hebrew, ™33— ‘daughter ’’) ; 
a particular Boeotian measure was called achané (com- 
pare Hebrew, ¥33); a “‘ pomegranate” was known 
as giim (compare Arab. sidra), etc. But into the 
Greek language generally no Phoenician words were 
introduced excepting the names of certain com- 
modities which the Greeks imported from Pheenicia, 
spices chiefly, one name of a rkeasure, mna (compare 
Hebrew, maneh—"32), and, one name of a vessel, 
gaulos (compare Hebrew, 723). Had the Semitic 
infusion into the Greek people been such as Mr. 
Gladstone supposes, the natural consequence would 
have been the adoption into ordinary Greek, not of 
some ten or a dozen Semitic terms, but of some 
scores or hundreds. Even had the civilisation of the 
Greeks been derived at all largely from the 
Phoenicians, we think there would have been a 
Semitic element in the language such as is now 
sought for in vain. Neither in the nomenclature of 
navigation (with the one exception of the word gaulos), 
nor in that of literature, nor of architecture, nor of 
athletic sport, nor of music, nor of the fine arts 
generally, in which the Phoonician influence is sup- 
posed to have chiefly shown itself, do Semitic words 
occur, otherwise than with extreme rarity. The 
alphabet was confessedly imported from Phoenicia, 
and the names of the original letters show it. If 





* Mr. Gladstone explains the name “ Zolus,” or ‘‘ Holides,” as mean- 
ing ‘‘ patterned,” or ‘‘ variegated ’ (p, 141), and refers fo a remark of the 
present writer, to the effect that the Semitic races affected patterned 
dresses, the Aryans dresses of one uniform colour (‘ Five Monarchies,” 
vol. iv., p. 326). But aiéAos in Homeric Greek means “ quick-moving ” 
rather than “‘ parti-coloured ” (Buttman, “‘ Lexilogus,” p. 12), which latter 
sense is only found in more recent writers, 

+ “‘Manuel d’Histoire Ancienne,” vol. i., p. 385 (fifth edition). M. 
Lenormant goes so far as to assert that the Egyptians were never sailors 
(‘‘ Jamais, 4 aucune époque, les Egyptiens n’ont été navigateurs”) ; for- 
getting, apparently, such passages as Herod. ii. 161; vi. 6; vii. 89; ix. 
32; Aischyl. Pers. 39, 40, 313; etc. Sir Gardner Wilkinson tells us that 
from a very early time the Egyptians frequented the sea. (Note in 
Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,” vol. iv. p. 279.) 
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the other elements of civilisation had been foreign, 
and not of home growth, the Greek language would 
assuredly have borne abundant marks of it. 

So, too, with respect to the religion, we fail to see 
any ground for asserting that any portion of it, as 
represented to us in Homer, is Phoenician. The 
Phoenicians, like the Greeks, were navigators, and 
had probably (though we see no certain evidence of 
this)* a god of the sea; but there is not the slightest 
ground, etymological or other, for identifying this 
god of the sea with the Greek Poseidon. Herodotus 
derives the name Poseidon from Libya (ii. 50), while 
some moderns regard it as Hellenic in origin, con- 
necting it with such words as wéus, “drink,” and 
motauds, ‘a river.’ No one, we _ believe, has 
pointed out for it any reasonable Semitic derivation. 
Nor are Dionysus, nor Persephoné, nor Hermes, nor 
Aphrodité, nor Amphitrité, nor Atlas, nor Maias, 
nor Calypso—all of whom Mr. Gladstone derives 
from the Phoenicians—Semitic names.t A certain 
Asiatic tinge belongs, it may be, to some of these 
deities, though rather in the later than in the 
Homeric times ; but the general appearance presented 
is that, not of foreign gods violently intruded into 
the Hellenic religion, but of new religious ideas and 
feelings introduced from abroad gradually attaching 
themselves to, and clustering about, certain previous 
objects of Greek worship. The characters of Gaia, 
or Demeter, Dionysus, and Aphrodité became by 
degrees more and more orientalised, as those primi- 
tive Greek deities were more and more identified with 
Isis, Osiris, and Astarté ; but in the Homeric concep- 
tions of these personages there is nothing ouwtré or 
abnormal, nothing non-Hellenic, nothing that does 
not harmonise sufficiently with the general’ tenor of 
the rest of the mythology. 

When foreign worships were introduced into Greece, 
the names of the imported divinities remained as evi- 
dence of the importations. Thus at Thebes there 
was a local worship of a goddess ‘‘ Onca,”” who bore 
the same name in the Phenician Pantheon. In 
Samothrace, Lemnos, Imbrus, and other places, there 
was a worship of Cabiri, Phoenician deities well 
known to Semitic students, whose name is derived 
from a root (Heb. 33) signifying ‘‘ great.” 
Athené was, according to Plato (Zimeus 21, E) an im- 
portation from Egypt, and her name was a Greecised 
form of the Egyptian original Weith. It may be sus- 
pected that Hephaistos was also derived from the 
same quarter, and that his name is the Egyptian 
Phtha modified by Greek ideas of euphony. 

The other main point respecting the Greeks on 
which we find ourselves unable to agree with Mr. 
Gladstone is one of still greater interest. Mr. Glad- 
stone, as we showed in our former paper on his book, 
regards a great part of the Greek religion as stand- 
ing ‘‘in the most marked correspondence with the 
Hebraic teaching ” (p. 200), and believes this portion 
of it to be an embodiment of ancient traditions 
‘derived from the same source as those of Holy 
Scripture ” (p. 207), ¢.e., from a primitive revelation, 
made to Adam or to Noah, and through them to 





* Mr. Kenrick says on this point: ‘‘ Among a maritime people like the 
Pheenicians, it might have been expected that the worship of a divinity 
corresponding to the Greek Poseidon would hold a prominent place. .. . 
Very few traces, however, of this god appear in the public worship of 
Pheenicia ; those which exist are in foreign countries, or belong to times 
in which foreign influence may have superinduced changes in the original 
worship.” (Phoenicia, pp. 325-6.) 

t It has indeed been suggested by Mr. Fox Talbot that Dionysus is the 
Assyrian dayan-nisi, “judge of men;” but the suggestion, though in- 
genious, is highly improbable. If Dionysus had a foreign origin, it was 
either Thracian or Egyptian. 
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mankind generally. He sees in Zeus, Apollo, and 
Athené a representation of the Holy Trinity (p. 207), 
in Latona a prefigurement of the Virgin, in Iris a 
sign of the covenant between God and man, in Até 
and the Titans ‘‘the tradition of an Evil Being, 
together with his ministers, working under the 
double form of ‘open war’ and ‘wiles,’ as a rebel 
and as a tempter” (p. 208). He discerns in the 
legend of Ganymede a reproduction, in a lower form, 
of the tradition of Enoch (p. 517), in the story of 
Bellerophon a reflection of that of Joseph (p. 201), 
in the allegory of Até and her daughters ‘‘a picture 
in substance much resembling the Serpent of the 
Book of Genesis, the Satan of Scripture, and the 
punishment he has undergone” (p. 355). His con- 
viction is that the Hellenes proper—the ‘tribe or 
tribes, whatever they were,.which brought into Greek 
life and religion what proved to be their central prin- 
ciple ”—had ‘‘ clung with great tenacity to, and pre- 
served far more faithfully than other races of a less 
fine composition,” the main features of a primeval 
revelation of religious truth, once made to all man- 
kind, and which all were free to keep, to lose, or to 
corrupt. (See p. 202.) 

Our space will not allow us to exhibit, much less 
to combat, the arguments on which these conclusions 
are based. We can only say—regretfully, on every 
account—-that they appear to us in the main insuffi- 
cient and fanciful. The group of Zeus, Apollo, and 
Athené, regarded by Mr. Gladstone as a representa- 
tion of the Holy Trinity, seems to us arbitrarily 
selected, there being only one passage in the whole 
of Homer (Il. xvi. 97) where these three deities 
are actually joined together. Athené and Apollo 
have, indeed, certain pre-eminent qualities which 
detach them (so to speak) from the other Homeric 
gods; but in the Homeric volumes they belong, 
not to the same, but to two separate groups. Zeus 
and Athené form one group, their peculiar relation- 
ship setting them apart by themselves; another 
group is formed by Zeus, Latona, Apollo, and 
Artemis. Even if we unite forcibly the two groups, 
the number of personages is not three, but five; and 
of one of these, at any rate, Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
fails to give any account at all. Again, with respect 
to Latona, if she represents the ‘‘ woman” from 
whom the promised deliverer was to spring, why is 
she in Homer not a woman, but a goddess? Zeus 
had many human wives; and it is of the essence of 
Messianic doctrine that the Mediator shall have a 
human nature, that he shall be ‘the seed of the 
woman.” Moreover, though Athené, the personifi- 
cation of the Divine Wisdom, possesses necessarily 
certain points of resemblance to the Logos, or Divine 
Reason, which came forth from the bosom of God, 
and might so far represent the Son, there is a serious 
flaw in Mr. Gladstone’s theory with respect to the 
Third Person of the Homeric Triad, since Apollo 
corresponds in no respect with the Holy Spirit, but, 
if with anything Hebraic or Christian, then rather 
with a second aspect of the Second Person, with the 
Mediator in his human nature. And further, the 
correspondence here is of the faintest and most 
shadowy kind. Apollo is not human, but divine; he 
is not the deliverer of mankind from sin and death, 
but the minister of death and avenger of sin upon 
the sinner. He smites the army of the Greeks with 
plague, slays the children of Niobé, gives a death 
not said to be “ painless” to the inhabitants of the 
island of Syria. His bow and his terrible arrows 
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are his universal accompaniments, and he well knows 
how to employ them. It is hard to see in the “ far- 
sniting ” king, 

‘*Marching down from the peaks of Olympus, angered in spirit, 

Bow on shoulder borne, and quiver carefully covered, 

While, as he moved, his shafts, as though they echoed his 

fury, 

Rattled and clanged on his back, and he like the night 

descended,” 
—it is hard, we think, to see in this image an adum- 
bration of the “Prince of Peace,” whose office it 
was ‘‘to preach good tidings unto the meek, to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
were bound ” (Is. lxi. 1). 

Still, though we cannot agree with Mr. Gladstone’s 
theory, as he has broadly stated it, we are not dis- 
posed to deny that there may be found occasionally 
among the materials of the Homeric, as of other 
heathen mythologies, some fragments of a higher 
and better faith, some poor waifs and strays from an 
earlier and a purer age, which it is well that the 
student’s eye should note carefully. To turn atten- 
tion in this direction is to do good service to the cause 
of learning and of truth—far better than to con- 
demn, as is too commonly done, the whole subject of 
mythological investigation as trivial, worthless, or 
even corrupting. 


THE PENINSULA OF SINATI. 
BY JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., NATURALIST TO THE EGYPTIAN 
EXPLORATION EXPEDITIONS. 
CHAPTER X.—WADY NASB—WELLS OF NASB—ANCIENT 
SMELTING WORKS. 

As we enter the valley on the right-hand side, great 
bluffs of sandstone rise up to a considerable height ; 
and resting upon these are rocks or beds of a marly 
kind of material, regularly ribboned into bright 
patterns, with brown, purple, yellow, and red, some- 
what reminding one of the fashion they have in 
Cairo of painting the mosques and other buildings. 
On the left the rocky cliff, for such it is, towers up 
almost vertically, but cut into countless channels of 
varying depths by the action of the floods. The 
general appearance of this widy was extremely 
er and utterly unlike anything I had seen 

efore. This particular locality, together with 
Sarabut el Khadem, the turquoise mines at Mag- 
hara, and the old copper mines at Widy Khalig, all 
included within an area of somewhere about twenty 
square miles, possess to my mind more interest, 
especially in an archeological point of view, than any 
part of the peninsula we visited. I shall deviate 
from the course I have pursued in my previous 
chapters, and give each day’s proceedings as re- 
corded in my journal during the time we remained 
encamped at Wady Nasb. 

We are making our way up the wady, and it is 
mid-day on the 12th of April. The sun is intensely 
hot, and the sky blue and cloudless. The camels 
are stringing along rather wearily, for it is three 
days since the poor animals have tasted water. With 
my gun on my shoulder, as I strolled leisurely 
beneath the pleasant shade of the acacia-trees, sud- 
denly I came upon the lair of a large lizard, the 
Mastigure (Uromastyx spinipes). He was sitting at 
the mouth of a hole, round which was heaped a 
kind of breastwork of earth, which had evidently 
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been scooped out in excavating the burrow. He was 
a quaint-looking reptile, cased in armour, not unlike 
that of the armadillo, but provided with a terrible 
tail, something like a crocodile’s, only more spiky, 
and made up of concentric rings of horn-like mate- 
rial; and with such force can he strike with this 
caudal appendage, that he would well-nigh break a 
man’s leg if he had a fair lash at it. As I stood 
contemplating this singular lizard—for he did not 
appear to mind me much, and only showed his dis- 
pleasure by an occasional hiss if I came nearer than 
he thought right or safe—my reverie was suddenly 
broken by a Bedouin, who, passing me in hot haste, 
drew his sword, and rushed at the unoffending 
creature; the latter, wisely declining to encounter 
such a formidable warrior, put an end to further 
‘observation by bolting into his hole. On arriving 
at the head of the widy, I find our tents are pitched 
near some wells, overshadowed by lofty date-palms. 
Close to the wells, several Arab tents and rude build- 
ings denote the permanent habitations of these 
usually wandering children of the desert. Some 
exceedingly pretty gardens, too, are attached to the 
dwellings, and their patches of ground are con- 
stantly irrigated with the water drawn from the 
wells. The principal plant cultivated in these 
gardens is tobacco, but not of very good quality ; 
a few lotus-trees, too, are there, beneath which it is 
pleasant to sit in the shade and devour the rather 
dry fruit with which their branches are laden. This 
fruit in appearance resembles the crab-apple, and 
is called ‘‘nabk,” by the Arabs. It was a pretty 


sight to watch the Bedouins giving the camels drink 
from the well; for the poor famished animals, as I 
have said, had not tasted water for three days. 


The wells are circular, and walled round with large 
stones. Wells, wherever met with, are much the same 
throughout Arabia: the water is raised by a long 
beam and a leather bucket affixed to one end, 
suspended by the midriffs of two leaves of the date- 
palm, with a heavy stone to act as a counterpoise 
at the other. This pole works upon two pivots in 
uprights driven into the ground, and for want of 
a lubricant makes, whenever used, the most dismal 
creaking it is possible to imagine. With this con- 
trivance the bucket is lowered into the well, and, 
when full of water, lifted out by help of the stone 
at the end of the lever, and emptied into rude 
troughs constructed for its reception at the sides of 
the wells. This machine is called a ‘‘ shadoof,’’ and is 
to this day precisely as it has been through all time. 
Any place where sweet water is procurable in the 
thirsty, dry, parched desert, is at all times a welcome 
spot, not alone to the traveller, but to every wander- 
ing tribe of Bedouins. Aspring (ain)—(‘‘ ain musa,” 
springs of Moses; ain faroun, Pharaoh’s springs)—in- 
dicates a free and open source of water supply; the 
eye of the landscape, as we have seen it in Wady 
Ghairindel, and shall see it in Waidy Ferran, and 
amidst the gorges of Sinai. A well, on the other 
hand, ‘‘ deer,’’ means a boring made deep down in the 
earth, and walled up its sides by man’s handiwork. 
Wherever such wells are, there gather together the 
travellers and dwellers in the land. 

The camels are all driven round the well, some of 
them drinking from small bowls held in the Arabs’ 
hands, whilst others suck greedily the cooling draught 
from a little pond close alongside the well, filled 
by the “‘ shadoofs.” The swarthy Bedouins, in their 
picturesque costumes; the camels, grouped around the 
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quaint old well beneath the stately date-palms ; the 
white and coloured tents of our encampment; and 
the barren, lofty, craggy cliffs of rock frowning 
over all, make up a scene of Eastern enchantment. 

April 13th. Started very early in the morning to 
wander down the wady, for to my mind there are 
few, if any, more enjoyable moments than are those 
passed in the quiet of the grey dawn waiting for the 
waking-up of nature. I seated myself, when about 
half-way down the valley, upon a craggy pinnacle of 
rock, some little distance up the side of the cliff, just 
before the dawn of the coming day was perceptible 
above the eastern horizon. Hardly a sound could be 
heard, except the distant bleat of a goat, or the 
crunching of the camels as they cropped the herbage, 
and now and then the hoarse discordant voice of the 
hyena, borne faintiy on the breeze as it went whis- 
pering down the wady amidst the acacia-trees. 
| Every living thing that goes in for proper wholesome 
| Sleep appears to me to slumber more soundly just 
| before sunrise than at any other period of the night; 
hence it so happens that in the grey of the morning 
the most profound stillness and quiet usually prevail. 
AsI sat upon the rock, a feeble twitter here and 
there, proceeding from some bush or tree, gave timely 
notice that a new day was near at hand, and I could 
just perceive the obscure distance beginning to 
change into the grey light of morning; this steely 
tint in its turn vanished before the gold and rosy 
beams heralding the appearance of the sun; and 
as these poured into the wady, and peaks, crags, 
jutting promontories, and barren heights assume 
definite forms, drowsy sleep stole off, and busy 
life began. First I can make out, though rather 
indistinctly, the outlines of two or three vultures 
perched upon a shelf of rock, where they have evi- 
dently roosted. They shake and ruff their feathers, 
spread out their wings, stretch their long leathery 
necks, and then wait, blinking stupidly, for the 
coming sunlight. The crows and ravens have by this 
time roused themselves. They have been passing their 
night in the caves high up amidst the sandstone 
rocks, and as they wing their lazy flapping way 
towards the open plain, croak hoarse good mornings 
to one another. The tenants of the trees and climbing 
plants soon also show themselves to be broad awake, 
and chatter with such persistency, that I am fain to 
imagine that they must have a great deal to say to one 
another. The desert lark, in its sedate suit of sandy 
grey colour, starts from out its bed amidst the herb- 
age, vibrating its wings, and soaring skywards seems 
actually to shake rich music from every feather. 
Locusts and grasshoppers too join in, and do their 
best to swell the chorus with their shrill piping 
notes. And now as the sun comes up from behind the 
hills—not as we look upon him here, but as he only 
can be seen in the east—floods of light rapidly illu- 
minate every crevice and cavern in the sombre 
valley. It amused me greatly to watch the lethargic 
lizards wriggling themselves from out their dingy 
lairs to rest wherever the sun’s rays lingered. Warm- 
ing their scaly or leather-like armour seemed to afford 
them the most intense enjoyment, to judge from the 
way they turned, and twisted, and shuffled about, as 
if some invisible sprites were tickling them for the 
fun of the thing. 

Amongst the earlier risers I noticed some pretty 
little birds, familiar to me as summer visitors, 
common in our own hedges and gardens. 
may mention the redstart (Ruticilla phaenicurus), 
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common-bunting (Zimberiza miliaria), wagtail (Mota- 
eilla alba), barn swallow (Hirundo rustica), and 
others, but most conspicuous were a number 
of handsome little birds (Dromolea leucouphala), clad 
ina quaint garb of black and white. The crown 
of the head and back of the neck were snowy white ; 
the lower third of the back, and greater part of the 
breast, were white; and there were also white markings 
on the wing feathers : the rest of the plumage is jetty 
black. I observed that these showy little birds—and 
they were very numerous in Wady Nasb—slipped 
noiselessly from out the bushes in which they had 
roosted so soon as there was light enough to render 
surrounding objects distinct, and perching upon the 
topmost pinnacles of the rocks, shook their feathers, 
plumed themselves, and evidently began the due 
performance of their morning toilets; but on the 
very instant (and I have very often since watched 
their habits) the sun was clearly visible above the 
sky line, then, and not until then, did they one 
and all of them commence to pour forth the 
sweetest songs I ever heard birds sing: matin 
hymns, such as one seldom has an opportunity of 
hearing, offered up in all purity, joy, and thank- 
fulness to the beneficent Giver of every good thing. 

And now the widy is fairly awake, and the noisy 
bustle of busy day commences: strings of goats 
trooping down the gorges from the hills, are fol- 
lowing half-nude Arab children, who are leading 
them to the “wells” to get their morning draught of 
water; Bedouin women, some carrying their earthen 
pitchers balanced on their heads, others driving their 
donkeys laden with empty water-skins, are trudg- 
ing briskly towards the same spot, and talking 
loudly as they go; camels are dispersing in various 
directions, driven from their night’s camping-ground 
to gather what herbage they can find in the dry 
watercourses up the hill-sides. As I wend my way 
back to my tent, wondering whether the scene 
and its surroundings have undergone any very ma- 
terial change since the Israelites wandered through 
the inhospitable desert thousands of years ago, the 
smoke from the camp fires, and the fragrant aroma 
of roasting coffee, borne by the breeze from the 
Bedouins’ encampments, beget cheering hopes of 
breakfast—which, by the way, I thoroughly enjoyed 
after my ramble down the widy to witness in 
solitude the advent of a new day. 

This widy is, as I have already stated, especially 
interesting, as being the place where, at a remote 
period of time, copper smelting was carried on to 
some extent. Near our camp are large heaps of 
scoria and slags, and the remains of some old build- 
ings wherein the smelters are supposed to have 
lived. My two companions start away after breakfast 
to investigate some old mines of which the Bedouins 
have broughtinformation. With a working party, I 
proceed to dig into and investigate the heap of slag 
near the wells. The heap is irregularly shaped and 
about four hundred yards long, and rather over two 
hundred in breadth. In some places the slag and 
cinders are piled up in hillocks from six to eight feet 
deep; in others the slag forms a thin covering over 
the rocks. I selected one of the hillocks, and 
made the men dig through the centre of it, but there 
was very little variation observable in the character 
of the slag and cinder composing its mass. I found, 
however, numerous rough clay twyer-nozzles, with a 
hole or air-passage through the centre, from three- 
quarters to an inch in diameter, These singular old 
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nozzles have been formed, probably, by the accumu- 
lation of the slag against the wall of the smelting- 
furnace, at the spot where the blast of air entered, 
and many of them had very evidently been repaired 
by daubing fresh layers of clay over the old 
face. An examination of the broken twyers we 
collected clearly prove that this operation of re- 
pairing had been repeated several times on the same 
nozzle. In the slag surrounding the holes in the 
twyers, shots of metallic copper are plentiful enough, 
but not a trace of unaltered ore or regulus is traceable. 
We found and dug out two small walled enclosures, 
one about six feet square, and the other about half 
that size. Only three sides were walled with a rude 
kind of masonry to a height of a little over two feet 
above the ground. These enclosures were quite close 
to the heap of slag we cut through. "Whether or not 
these places were ever the outer walls of small 
blast or hearth furnaces it is very difficult to say. 
That they were so employed is rendered doubtful, 
inasmuch as there is not a trace of any furnace lining 
that, if present, would evidence the action of a great 
heat. My own impression is that they were places 
used for mere ordinary purposes, perhaps for keeping 
tools in. In the smaller compartments I found a 
broken stone pestle neatly and smoothly worked into 
a cylindrical form; but this proves nothing, because 
the Bedouins employ a like stone pestle to this day 
for pounding up their roasted coffee berries, and I 
saw a precisely similar stone implement in use both 
in Nubia and Abyssinia. Bauerman, a high 
authority on all matters connected with metallurgy, 
says: ‘‘ On examining the different parts of the heap, 
it becomes evident from the nature of the slags 
themselves, that several different operations were 
carried on here. Thus, in places the fragments are 
broken up small, and contain many shots of metal 
now mostly changed into malachite. These are pro- 
bably rich selected cinders, either from the first 
fusion, or perhaps from the refinery, which have been 
put on one side for further treatment; while, on the 
other hand, at the upper end of the heap, crusts of 
well-melted slags, from one and a-half to two inches 
in thickness, are spread over the ground, as though 
they had been allowed to flow from the furnace and 
solidify upon the rock in the place where they are 
now found. It may well be, therefore, that these 
represent the operations of larger furnaces, worked 
perhaps at a later period, when the art of metallurgy 
was further advanced than was the case when the 
thinner and less perfectly melted slabs were pro- 
duced.’’* 

Doctor Figari Bey describest calcinary furnaces, 
and large places for ponding water, which he says he 
found at Nasb, and which he assumes were employed 
for stamping purposes, and catch-basins. We were 
entirely unsuccessful in finding the faintest trace of 
any such places, although most careful search was 
made, and it is by no means likely that the old 
smelters and miners, whether Egyptian or not, knew 
anything about the treatment of ores by the employ- 
ment of complicated machinery, as adopted in later 
times, for crushing and washing it ; and furthermore, 
we are told that the employment of stamping 
machinery for pounding ores was not introduced in 
mining prior to the sixteenth century. 

It was late in the afternoon when I completed my 
digging, I found my companions returned, but with- 
out having made any important discovery. 


t+ Op. cit. vol. i., p. 647, 





* Bauerman, Arabia Petrea, 
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Varieties. 


EXPENDITURE ON GOVERNMENT AND Drink.—The annual 
expenditure on drink and tobacco amounts to more than £3 6s. 
per head of the entire population—men, women, and children 
—or of more than £13 for every adult male in the United King- 
dom. The gross amount seems perfectly fabulous ; but it is 
competent for any one to test it by the Government returns, 
which are indisputable. A hundred millions sterling a year on 
drink and tobacco! Yet we profess to be an economical and 
reforming people, canvassing every item of national expenditure 
down even to the pen-nibs in the public offices, and the wages 
of the dockyard labourers. The whole expense of governing the 
United Kingdom for the year ending the 30th June, 1868— 
excluding the interest of the national debt—amounted to only 
£47,196,626; yet nearly double this amount was voluntarily 
expended by the people governed—upon drink. Surely all the 
government extravagances that can be conjured up sink into 
insignificance beside this. What we spend on ardent spirits 
and beer alone exceeds the entire national expenditure, includ- 
ing the interest of the national debt. Our army, which does 
duty in all parts of the world, costs fourteen and a half 
millions sterling ; while we spend over thirty millions upon gin, 
whisky, and brandy. Our navy costs nearly nine millions, and 
our beer nearly forty-four millions. The whole expense of 
managing the postal service costs only one-fourth of what we 
spend on tobacco. Some three millions a year are devoted by 
the middle and working classes to life and health assurance ; 
and thirty times the amount to the indulgence of their sensual 
appetites. —Companion to the British Almanack, 1870. 

Saran AvsteN.—Sir Walter Scott, when remarking in his 
diary that he had read Miss Austen’s ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice” 
for the third time at least, adds, ‘‘ that young lady had a talent 
for describing the involvements and feelings and characters of 
ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful I ever met 
with. The big bow-wow strain I can do myself like any now 
going; but the exquisite touch which renders ordinary com- 
monplace things and characters interesting from the truth of 
the description and the sentiment is denied to me.” 

Wuat’s in A Name?—The late Mr. Astley, of the old 
Amphitheatre over Westminster Bridge, used to remark to his 
dramatic authors that he cared nothing at all for the merits of 
their pieces : all that he looked to was, that each drama should 
have a name that would look well upon a wall,—‘‘ Uranda, 
Enchanter of the Steel Castle,”"—that was the Amphitheatre 
style ; ‘*there was not a line of sense in the piece, but there was 
a world of sound in the name.” 

FALASHAS OF AByssINIA.-—The Falashas, though resembling 
Christian Abyssinians in dress and other matters, are stouter 
and darker than they. Their eyes are less dilated, and their 
faces shorter. They are singularly like a deist tribe of Agau 
origin residing in the country, and they speak an Agau dialect 
called Falashina, or Kailina. In this language they tran- 
slate the Bible and offer their prayers. Their phase of religion 
is Mosaism, founded on a Gheez version of the Bible, and modi- 
fied by local influences, so that their sect differs from that of the 
Rabbinists, the Karaists, and the Samaritans. They do not 
practise polygamy. They circumcise on the seventh day. 
Laymen go bareheaded, but priests wear turbans. They do not, 
like the Amharas, eat raw flesh. They will not cross a running 
stream on Sabbath (whence their name, Kaili, meaning not to 
cross; Falasha means emigrants). Their proper names are 
derived from Hebrew, Gheez, and Amharic. The institution of 
purification seems to be known. The children are taught the 
Bible, the psalms, prayers, and sacred history. The sexes sit 
apart during service. Incense is burnt. The prayers (some of 
which we have had an opportunity of seeing) are beautiful. 
Their religious hopes are turned to Jerusalem, but their ideas 
of the Messiah are very indistinct ; they are quite unacquainted 
with Hebrew, and know nothing of ceremonies instituted after 
the time of Ezra. Hence they do not keep Hanukah nor 
Purim. They have a religious literature written in the style of 
the Midrash. They keep the Sabbath rigidly, and also extra 
half-festivals, menthly, on dates corresponding with those of 
the great festivals, so as to remind themselves of them. Hence 
they have in each month eight days of abstinence from work. 
The pious fast. on Mondays and Thursdays. They keep the 9th 
of Ab to commemorate the destruction of Jerusalem. They 
wash before, and say grace after, eating. They have a tradi- 
tional mode of slaughtering animals for food. They practise 
commemorative sacrifices on the holydays, and also for the 





repose of the dead. Their. cemeteries are distant from’ their — 
habitations, and the tombstones are plain. Women enjoy” 
equality with men. They are not veiled nor restricted to 
harems. A slave can only serve six years. The number of” 
Falashas is estimated at about a quarter of a million. We hope 
that the consideration of our brethren will be evoked for this” 
singular and interesting offshoot of Israel.—Jewish Chronicle. 
ILLUMINATIONS DURING THE Hoty WEEK AT RoME.—~ 
Although the interior illumination of St. Peter’s has been dis. 7 
continued, that of the exterior and of the Piazza is still one of 
the attractions of the “‘Settimana santa.” As the clocks of 7 
Rome struck in; every variety of tone of which bell-metal is ~ 
capable, the wished-for second hour of night, all eyes were = 
turned, as with one impulse, to the great point of attraction, ~ 
A brilliant light. issued as it were from the great ball, and | 
describing a dazzling circle, settled upon the highest point of © 
the enormous cross. This was the signal. In a moment lights © 
flashed from every part, playing like meteors round the vast © 
cupola, and setting, as by magic, each in its proper place. It | 
was but a breath, and the illumination was complete; one @ 
which, I do not hesitate to say, was the finest coup d’éffet I ever © 
witnessed. The first burst was truly astounding. I lingered 
long upon the spot, where the unvarying plash of the great” 
fountains, in whose spray the lights were reflected in showers of © 
fiery spangles, formed a fine and hushing accompaniment to the © 
busy sounds of the dispersing crowd. As it grew late I strolled 7 
to the Ponte Sisto to get the ensemble more complete, and was 7 
not disappointed in the effect. From Ripetta I had it i 
but more distant ; and my last glimpse was from the elevated ~ 
point of the Trinita de’ Monte, whence, rather subdued, it had ~ 
a fine effect ; rising like some castle of enchantment beyond the © 
now dark outlines of the quiet palaces of Rome. The Girandolais, 7 
as is well known, a grand display of fireworks from the castle of 
St. Angelo, on Easter Monday, and as all the points from which © 
a good view can be obtained are confined in space, the smash of 4 
carriages, the alarm of pedestrians, and elbowing of ribs, are 
very considerable on that occasion ; besides which the privi- 4 
leged carriages and loges upon the bridge, completely obstruct — 
the view of the less fortunate unprivileged in the rear. There © 
was a good view to be had from the backs of some of the houses § 
next the river, but the places were let at extravagant prices, | 
and all secured before the day.—Noel Humphreys. [Our 
frontispiece is from a sketch by E. F. Payne, published in 1840, © 
in a volume on Rome and its Scenery. ] ¥ 
Sunpay Trapinc.—In the report of the London City | 
Mission for 1852 it was stated that in the half of London visited 7 
by the London City Missionaries there were 14,103 shops and ~ 
public-houses open on Sundays, or considerably more than half 7 
of the entire number of 25,812 shops in the districts. In 18647 
the number of shops and public-houses open on the Lord’s-day 7 
in the districts occupied by the Mission were 19,366, out of © 
38,096 shops in the districts. In 1869 the number was 18,444— 
open on Sundays, out of 39,768 shops in the districts. These © 
numbers only refer to the half of London visited by the City | 
Mission, and as the City Mission report observes, ‘‘ If the other | 
half of London is of a like character, which it may be fairly © 
assumed to be,” we have in this year of 1869 no less than © 
36,888 shops and public-houses open in the metropolis on the ~ 
Lord’s-day, a number which, if placed in a line, would extend a 
distance of eighty miles. If each of these 36,888 shops and © 
public-houses open on Sundays employ on the average only two 7 
persons (and we believe they cnnhes many more), we have an © 
army of 73,776 men, women, and young persons engaged in | 
selling on the Lord’s-day in London alone, and if each shop has | 
only twelve customers, we have 442,656 persons who buy at 
shops on the Lord’s-day, or shopkeepers and their customers ~ 
who do business in London on the Lord’s-day numbering more © 
than 500,000 persons. The above estimate, however, does not” 
include the largée*number of costermongers and street hawkers, — 
who, in some districts, are as numerous as the open shops, and 
who perambulate with their goods every part of the metropolis” 
on all hours of the Lord’s-day. The following is an estimate 
persons in the United Kingdom deprived of Sunday rest :— 
Railway servants, 100,690; post-office officials, 20,961 ; boat-~ 
men on rivers and canals, with their families, 100,000; cabmen™ 
and persons connected with omnibuses in London alone, 24,000 ; 
publicans and beershop keepers, 260,000. Bakers, butchers,” 
greengrocers, poulterers, general shops, fishmongers, and news — 
vendors, ete., etc., are generally open on the Lord’s-day. 
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Madagascar and its People. 


Notes of a Four Years’ Residence. Comprising the Geography, Natural History, and Productions of the Island, 
ihe History, Manners, Customs, and Religion of the People. With a Sketch of Mission Work amongst the Malagasy, 
and numerous Appendices. _By JAmMts Sipree, jun., Architect of the Memorial Churches. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Bevelled boards, pp. 5/6, crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d., boards. [Now ready, 


A Handbook to the Grammar of the 
Greek Testament. 


Together with a complete Vocabulary, and an Examination of the chief New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by 
numerous Examples and Comments. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

The work is intended as a guide to the Greek of the New Testament, for the use of those who either have no knowledge of classical 
Greek, or who desire to concentrate their studies on the language of the inspired writers. The syntax is unusually full and complete,. 
especially in the part bearing on the article and the tenses of the verb. ‘The vocabulary is sufficient for the use of beginners, as it 
contains every word found in the textus receptus, with references tothe most important passages in which it occurs. A table ofsynonyms 
serves to illustrate some grammatical niceties in the use of words. The very copious quotations of Scripture, and the analysis of those 
which present any difficulty of construction, serve the purpose of a commentary. Numerous indices afford the greatest possible facilities 
to students for the use of the volume, [Now ready, 





a ” 
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im 
The Midnight Sky 
FAMILIAR NOTES ON THE STARS AND PLANETS. 
By Epwin Dunkx1y, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. With 32 Star- 
Maps, and other Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth boards ; 9s. extra, with gilt edges. 

“T find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book: lucid, perspicuous at a glance, concise, correct; completely fulfilling its 
purpose. Those little Maps of the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness and useful worth, all I have seen before in the planisphere 
way; no reader but by help of them may find, with a minimum of trouble, the star he seeks. It is long since I have seen in any 
department a piece of work so well done.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 


“A really excellent work, Mr, Dunkin’s name being at once an assurance of its interesting character, and a warrant for its cor- 
rectness.”—Astronomical Register. 


- uw 
- 
Hugh Latimer: a Biography. 
By the Rev. R. Demavs, M.A. Prepared from Original and Contemporary Documents. With Fine Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth boards: 

“It really deserves to take rank among works of original research and sound literary workmanship. Mr. Demaus is no mero 
compiler or indiscriminate panegyrist. He has sought his materials among the MSS. of the State Paper Office and the British Museum, 
as well asin many an obscure publication of the Reformation period, . . . We hope that it will find a wide cirele of readers, especially 
among our youth ; for it is surely fit that they should know how bravely men did and suffered who, in an age of darkness and danger, 
fought the battle of religious liberty.’’—Atheneum. 

“‘A full and careful life of this distinguished Reformer has been needed, and it is now presented to us by the competent author, who 
has spared no pains to render his pages worthy of their subject. This biography is to be considered a first-hand and learned work, 
quite worthy of being consulted by the Church historians.’’—Contemporary Review. 


. 7 
Random Truths in Common Things. 
: OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM MY STUDY CHAIR. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” ete. With numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. Imperial 
16mo, 7s. bevelled boards extra, gilt edges. 
“The essays are pleasantly written with a meditative yet cheerful spirit, lying like tempered sunshine over the whole, and a tone of 
religious feeling running throughout, though without formal exhortation. The book is profusely illustrated.’’—Daily News, 


z 
Alone in London. 
By the Author of ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘ Little Meg’s Children,” ete. With Engravings. Royal 16mo, 1s. 6d. 
cloth boards ; 2s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 

“This is a sweet sad story of child life in the dark, ungenial, unknown world of London, There is so much simplicity and 
intornenn, and such a spirit of true piety pervading the book, that it must win the heart of the Christian reader, young or old,’ 
Nouconformist. 

“ For naturalness, pathos, and deep Christian feeling, it rivals ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.’ ”’—Literary World, 


IMPORTANT NEW BIBLIGAL WORK. 
Paragraph Bible (Authorised Versiongp 
with Emendations. 


The Holy Bible, according to the Authorised Version, in Paragraphs and Sections ; with Emendations of the Text ; 
also with Maps, Chronological Tables, and Marginal References to Parallel and Illustrative Texts. Partilk, Genesis to 
Deuteronomy, royal 4to, 6s. neat cover. Part II., Joshua to Esther, 8s, Part V., The Gospels, 4s. Part VI., Acts to Reve- 
lation, 4s. 6d. Volume I., Genesis to Esther, 16s. cloth boards. Vol. II., The New Testament complete, 10s. 6d. 

This important work, upon which several eminent scholars have been engaged, has been in course of preparation for many years. 
The aim has been to give to English readers the Wenefit of all such emendations of the text as are valuable, and have the sanction of the 
best authorities, while avoiding such as are either doubtful or trivial. Obsolete words are explained, the meaning of Hebrew and Greek 
proper names and phrases is given, and in a few cases, where the MSS. differ, a various reading is given in the margin. 

“This important work so far resembles the ‘ Annotated Paragraph Bible’ as that it divides texts into sections determined by the 
Sense, and retains the ordinary divisions into chapters only in the margin anil for convenience of reference. Unlike the former publica- 
tion, however, it has no accompanying app:ratus criticus, The text is given pure and simple without notes—only emendations, bracketed 
im the body of the text, are here and there given. This is a great and important service, and will contribute to direct attention to. the 
scope of Scripture, by disturbing the whole talismanic and often arbitrary divisions into chapters and verses.”—British Quarterly Review, 

Altogether, this issue of the New Testament is remarkably handsome, useful, and creditable to all concerned.” —Daily Telegraph, 
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PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 3 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


Within Sea Walls; or, How the Dutch kept the Faith. 
Chaps. xv.—xxu. (With Illustrations.) 


Moeditations.on the Miracles of Christ;—11. The Gate of 
Nain. By the Dean or Cuustzs. 

The Lord Chancellor. (With Portrait.) 

Bethsaida Beach. 

Chief Results of the Decipherment of the Assyrian 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. By the Rev. Prorzssor Raw- 
Linson, M.A. 

Hildebrand and the Emperor, (With Illustration.) 

The Suicide. 

Irresolution. 

The Prayer of Faith and Patience Answered. By the Rev. 
CHinies B. Tayier, M.A. 

The Sacred Ganges. (With Illustrations.) 

The Gospel in Nature:—“ The Floods came.” By the Rev. 
Newmaw Hatt, LL.B. 

A Sunday at the Tower. 

Kenadqua : a Story of Savage Life. 

The Vatican. (With Frontispiece on Toned Paper.) 

The Silver Spoon. 

The Pulpit in the Family:—Within the Veil. Christ the 
Way to the Father. Wondrous Things out of Thy Law. 
Freedom through Christ’s Truth. 

Sabbath Thoughts. 

Poetry :—AtHis Feet. For everwith the Lord. Death and Life. 

Pages for the Young :—Robbie and his Mother. 

Scripture Exercises. 

Monthly Religious Record. 





CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
Within Sea Walls; or, How the Dutch kept the Faith. 


~ Chapter xx1r1.—xxx1r. 

Meditations on the Miracles of Christ:—1v. The Gate of 
Jericho, By the Dean or CuEstsr. . 

Dr. Krummacher. (With Portrait.) 

The Lost Found. 

Tke Gospel in Nature:—The Joy of Spring. By the Rey. 
Newman Hatt, LL.B. 

Unexpected Fruit. ; 

Infant Voices from the Land of Misraim. 

The “ Occasional Hearer.” 

“Say your Prayers in Fair Weather.” 

The Moabite Monument. 

Take Him at His Word. 

Churches of London:—Churches of the Strand. (With En- 
graving.) 7 j ‘ 

Chief Results of the Decipherment of the Assyrian 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. By the Rev. Prorzssor Raw- 
LInson, M.A. (Continued,) 

A Morning Hymn and an Evening Hymn. By Martin F. 
TUPPER. ( 

gs pp or, Can a Man be born again @yhen he 
1s 0 » 

Music :—Easter Hymn: Mary at the Sepulc - 

The Burial of George Peabody. (With Engraving.) 

The Time of the Crucifixion. 

Pulpit in the Family:—The New Creature. Weighed in the 
Balances. Newness of Life. The Healing Touch. Self- 
examination. 

Sabbath Thoughts. 

Pages for the Young:—Robbie and his Mother (concluded). 
The Lost Child. A Sister’s Work.—Scripture Exercises. 








lee po ards ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY VOLUMES, 


Price 7s. iy cloth ; 8s. 6d. extra, with gilt edges ; and 10s. half-calf extra. 








THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME v:or 1869 


CONTAINS 
DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. By Hessa Stretton.—THE MAN IN POSSESSION. By Mrs. Prossrr—FROM NUBIA DOWN 
THE NILE. By Howaxrv Hortey, Author of “ Under Egyptian Palms.”—TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE. By'the Author of “ Two 
Months ingpain.”—A WALK IN SOUTH DEVON. By the Rev. Harry Jonzs, m.a.—GOVERNMENT OFFICES: a Survey of 
the Civil Service.—BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS. Anda great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of popular interest. 
With more than 200 Engraviifs, including Illustrations on Toned Paper and Coloured Pictures, and consisting of 832 imperial 8vo pages. 





THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME ror 1869 


CONTAINS 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA: a Series of Papers by the Rev. Dr. Tristram, F.x.s.—THE MOSAIC GENEALOGIES AND 
MODERN ETHNOLOGY. By Professor Rawiinson.—THE LANGUAGE OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES. By the Rev. 
Dr. Rosgrts.—INFIDELITY AMONG THE PEOPLE. By H. B. Cowpzk.—NATURAL HISTORY TESTIFYING TO THE BIBLE. 
By the Rev. Dr. Tr1straM, F.8.s.—QUALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. By Mrs. Prosstr.—ALONE IN LONDON, By the Author of 


“*Jessica’s First Prayer.” 


A Sermon for every Sunday in the Year, Essays, Miscellaneous Narratives, Illustrations of Christian Life, Sketches from Abroad, Historical 


Scenes, Monthly Religious Record, 


Colours, or on Toned Paper. 





With ee and Eighteen Engravings in the best style, from Designs by 


Poetry, Pages for the Young, Scripture Enigmas, and Bible Exercises. 


minent Artists. Also, Twelve Illustrations in 





RECENT NOTICES. 


“Each succeeding volume appears to be better than its pre- 
decessor—fuller of life, of variety, and of instruction; always 
interesting, afi never dull.””—The Bookseller. 

** A mere glance is sufficient to show how much care and labour 
has been bestowed to keep ak their deserved reputation. The 
Lzgrsvze Hove especially is full of really valuable articles, illus- 
= by engravings of a very superior order.””"—English Indepen- 

ei 


“We heartily commend the volumes as most suitable for 
parochial libraries, working men’s institutions, Sunday-sehools, 
etc., and among the best of presents for young men leaving 
home, and for emigrants.’’—Record, 

Unique combinations of quantity, quality, and cheapness.’’— 
The English Churchman. 

“Large as is their circulation, we should be glad to learn that it 
had been quadrupled,” —Nonconformist. 

** For variety, healthy religiousness of tone, and practical interest, 
hese volumes are unequalled,” — Freeman. 





‘* Admirable periodicals, which show progressive excellence.” — 

he Friend. 

“‘The Lztsvre Hove is among the best, and is, perhaps, the 
cheapest, quality and quantity being considered, of our periodicals.” 
—The Press and St. James’s Chronicle, 

“The Leisure Hove is distinguished by the amount and variety 
of its information, from points of science down tothe most familiar 
subjects ot the current hour.”’—Christian Observer, 

‘* The literature is thoroughly healthy in tone, and marked by a 
goodly measure of freshness and talent. One thing that has struck 
us very forcibly is the artistic excellence and appropriateness of 
its illustrations.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 

“ The Sunpay at Home is, of course, of a more decidedly religious 
cast than most of its contemporaries. The conductors, however, 
are'too wise to present religion in anything like a repugnant as- 
pect. The stories inculcate piety; but are not simply puerile 

goody’ narratives, and the still more serious contributions are 
free from gloominess or ‘ cant.’”—Birmingham Daily Post. 
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REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 





(Leisure Hour, May 2, 1870. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors,—All manuscripts must have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. : 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “The Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—“ The Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only 
from 1856 to 1862 inclusive, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1863. The earlier Nos. are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring single parts or numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, 
through the local booksellers or newsagents. 

Reaping or THE Prriop—The picture in the March Part was suggested by the disgraceful 
character of many of the novels of the day, and specially by the announcements of cheap books about 
tlie Byron scandal. The protest was approved by the press as “a severe, but not undeserved, pictorial 
illustration of the reading of the period.” Any one who prefers not having a disagreeable word perma- 
nently in the volume can easily obliterate it by the scratch of a needle or penknife. 














TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 
IMPORTANT CHANGE IN RATES OF POSTAGE. 


The Monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour” are registered for transmission by Foreign Post 
at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words ‘‘REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION 
ABROAD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the Rates 
of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, as 
derived from the Official Postal Guide:— 

Rates of Rates of 
Name of Place. Via. Postage, Name of Place. Via, Postage. 

Alexandria . ° - Southampton . . 2d. each. Jamaica , Southampton . . 2d. 

Australia . Southampton & Suez 2d. ,, Japan . , Southn. or U. S. A. 4d. 

Austria. . France or Belgium. 4d. ,, Malia . ‘ . Southampton . >» 2 Bs 

Baden . . France or Belgium . 4d. ,, Mexico . ° Southampton . « 203% 

Bavaria . France or Belgium , 4d. Natal . : - Devonport . 2d. 

Belgium . Direct packet . » 2d. New Brunswick Halifax . , - 20. 

Bermuda ‘ - HalifaxorSt.Thomas 2d. Newfoundland ‘ : : ; + ad. 

Brazil , , -Sthn., Falmth. orLpool. 2d. New South Wales - Southampton & Suez 2d. 

Cairo . . . Southampton . - 2d. New Zealand . Southampton & Suez 2d. 

Canada . ‘ , . Canadian packet . 2d. Nova Scotia . - Halifax . 

Cape Coast Castle . : ° . . . 2d. Panama . Southampton . 

Cape of Good Hope Devonport _ . » 2d. Saxony . ° Belgium . 

Ceylon . ° : Southampton . y 4d. Sierra Leone . ‘ 

China . ‘ ‘ Southton. or U.S.A. , Spain . F France ; 

Denmark ‘ . . France . : » 2d.* Suez. . . Southampton . 

Eqyyt . : 4 . Southampton . , Sweden . ‘ . Hullor France 

France and Algeria ‘ ; ° , Switzerland . . . France or Belgium . 

Gibraltar. ; Southampton . Syria (French Offiees) . French packet 

Greece ‘ ‘ . French packet . Sd. Tangiers ‘ , . Southn. & Gibraltar 

Holland 7 ; 3elgium . ‘ ‘ , ors Rant adler sateationg . Sorthammton & Suez 2 

Hong Kong . ‘ . Southton. or U.S, A. Turkey (French Offices) . Hrench packet 

India . 5 ‘ . Southampton . R , United States . ; . 2 A : : 

Italy (except Papal States) Direct,or French pkt. 4d. ,, West Indies (British) *, ; . . 

* Additional to pay on delivery.—The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at-a 
Posf€-office. It should be observed that the Monthly Parts only are registered, and that they must be posted within fourteen days after 
date of publication. In case of any difficulty arising with local Post-offices, it is recommended that a statement of the facts be fors 
warded to the Secretary of the General Post-office, London. Orders for the transmission abroad of “The Leisure Hour,” direct from 
the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. 

The Home Postal Rate is 2d. the Monthly Part. 


“SEVENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


PUBLIC MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON 
FRIDAY, MAY 6th, at EXETER HALL. 
The Chair to be taken at Six o'clock by Hugh Matheson, Esq. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Ryay, late Bisnor or Mavurrrius; the Rev. Donatp Frassr, of Mary- 
lebone Presbyterian Church ; the Rev. Gorpon Catrnropr, Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Highbury New 
Park; the Rev. Cuartes Vince, of Birmingham ; and the Rev. J. Macxenzre, of the London 
Missionary Society, from Africa, will be among the speakers. 

The Anniversary Sermons will be preached on the morning of Sunday, the 8th of May, by the 
Rey. Dantet Witson, M.A., Vicar of Islington, at the Parish Church, and by : 

The Rev. Dr. Sroveuton, at the Congregational Church, Phillimore Terrace, Kensington : 
the Services to commence at eleven o’clock. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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